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CONTEST RULES 


The contest period is from September 1, 1954, through November 30, 1954. 


All essays must be mailed first class prepaid to FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Each essay must contain a minimum of 500 words. 

Each entry must bear the following information on the first page of the essay: name, sex, age, grade, 

address, school, county, and teacher. 

(a) Students of all Florida schools, grades 5 through 8 inclusive, will be eligible to enter division one 
of this contest. 

(b) Students of all Florida schools, grades 9 through 12 inclusive, will be eligible to enter division two 
of this contest. 

(a) The subject students in division one will write about is ““what will conservation mean to me.” 

(b) The subject students in division two will write about is “‘the value of wildlife in Florida’s economy.” 

No papers will be returned and the decision of the judges will be final. 


PRIZES 








FIRST DIVISION — GRADES 5 TO 8 SECOND DIVISION — GRADES 9 TO 12 
FIRST PRIZE — $75.00 Value FIRST PRIZE — $75.00 Value 
PFLUEGER SUPREME CASTING REEL PFLUEGER PELICAN SPINNING REEL 
South Bend Glass Casting Rod South Bend Glass Spinning Rod 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
12 Assorted Lures and Spoons 12 Assorted Lures and Spoons 
Manning Shrimp Lures Manning Shrimp Lures 
L & S Mirr-O-Lures L & S Mirr-O-Lures 
Clark Spoon Clark Spoon 
Chase Spin Dilly Chase Spin Dilly 
Barracuda Spark-A-Lure Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 
South Bend Super Duper South Bend Super Duper 
Detty Fish Gripper Squackey Squirrel Call 
HOW TO HUNT (book) HOW TO BE A CRACK SHOT (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
SECOND PRIZE — $40.00 Value SECOND PRIZE — $40.00 Value 
Phantom Waterscope Bar-B-Grill 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
11 Assorted Lures and Spoons 11 Assorted Lures and Spoons 
Manning Shrimp Lures Manning Shrimp Lures 
L & S Mirr-O-Lure L & S Mirr-O-Lure 
Clark Spoon Clark Spoon 
Chase Spin Dilly Chase Spin Dilly 
Barracuda Spark-A-Lure Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 
South Bend Super Duper South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 


1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIF'E 
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PRIZES 





FIRST DIVISION — GRADES 5 TO 8 


THIRD PRIZE — $25.00 Value 

Large Keiding Perpetual Minnow Bucket 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
10 Assorted Lures and Spoon 

Manning Shrimp Lures 

Chase Dilly 

Clark Spoon 

Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 

South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FOURTH PRIZE — $15.00 Value 
Small Keiding Perpetual Minnow Bucket 
4 Assorted Lures and Spoon 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
Clark Spoon 
South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FIFTH PRIZE — $12.00 Value 
FRESH WATER FISHING (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
3 Assorted Lures and Spoon 
Manning Shrimp Lure 
Clark Spoon 
South Bend Super Duper 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 





SECOND DIVISION — GRADES 9 TO 12 


THIRD PRIZE — $25.00 Value 
Plastic Gun Case 
Assorted Lucky 7 Hooks and Leaders 
10 Assorted Lures and Spoon 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
Chase Dilly 
Clark Spoon 
Barracuda Spark-A-Lure 
South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FOURTH PRIZE — $15.00 Value 
Minn-O-Pump 
4 Assorted Lures and Spoon 
Manning Shrimp Lures 
Clark Spoon 
South Bend Super Duper 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


FIFTH PRIZE — $12.00 Value 
SALT WATER FISHING (book) 
FISHERMAN’S HANDBOOK 
DICTIONARY OF FISHES 
3 Assorted Lures and Spoon 
Manning Shrimp Lure 
Clark Spoon 
South Bend Super Duper 
1 Year Subscription FISHERMAN Magazine 
1 Year Subscription FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


BONUS PRIZE — To best essay by eleven year old boy and eleven year old girl a complete set of TRUE-TO- 
LIFE books (10) about fish and game. 
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Gentlemen: 

I am enclosing check for $2.00 so that 
my subscription for FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
will remain in force, to my home address. 

Your magazine is getting better all the 
time. In the last issue there was a story 
entitled “It Helps if You’re A Little Crazy”. 
It should rate “tops” in any magazine in 
the country. 

Here’s to your continued success. 

Harry C. Lichlyter 
Tampa, Florida 


Dear Editor: 

I read with interest a letter you published 
in September Strikes and Backlashes in re- 
gards to a split dove season. 

I would like to present some facts to Mr. 
Southwell who evidently prepared his state- 
ment without due research. 

First of all, for the past four years South 
Florida has had no more hunting violations 
during an early October dove season than 
during any of the closed months. 

His statement that a large percentage of 
half grown birds are killed in October is 
false. Many of these doves are considered 
juveniles but only a very small percentage 
are half grown. 


At the present time, it is a known fact 
that our dove crop is being under-harvested. 
The peak of Florida’s dove population is 
attained sometime around the early part of 
October. Within the following 90 days al- 
most 50% of this population will die of 
natural causes. An early season means that 
more of these birds that will die anyway 
can be harvested by Florida hunters with- 
out harming the breeding stock. 


A statewide survey of Florida hunters 
shows that with the exception of the first 
district the majority favors an early season. 

Knowing these facts to be true, the basis 
of Mr. Southwell’s objections are definitely 
unfounded. 

J. Jones 
President Tallahassee 
Rod & Gun Club 


Gentlemen: 

You are publishing a very nice magazine 
and I enjoy reading it very much. 

My hobby is guns and I find the fire- 
arms articles very interesting. I hope to 
live in Florida some day and enjoy the 
shooting activity you have there. 

I greatly enjoyed the article on Page 
28 with the title “It Helps If You're A 
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Little Crazy”. The author's name was not 
given. 
Wish I could get down there for the 
hunting season. 
Very sincerely, 
Paul Brumbea, Jr. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 

In reply to Mr. H. F. Neuburger of Ft. 
Pierce about the north fork of the St. Lucie 
River. This article which Mr. Jack Butler 
writes about the two Jacks took place about 
five years ago, at that time the North Fork 
was closed with hyacinths about 4 miles 
north of Burt Pruits fishing camp, and had 
been closed for over two years. It now 
has been opened for about four years. I 
have fished the north fork for about ten 
years and should know. 

Very truly yours 
John E. Mears 
(One of the Jacks ) 





Attention: Editor 
In your September issue I notice a picture 

in the article entitled “Clapper in the Salt 
Marsh”. If this picture is one of a Marsh 
Hen then I have never killed a Marsh Hen. 
I am almost positive that the picture is one 
of a Limpkin and it is my understanding 
that a heavy fine is imposed for killing these 
particular birds. I hope that when the 
Marsh Hen season opens on September 9th 
the hunters do not kill the kind of birds 
pictured. I am writing to you because I 
thought maybe you would want to correct 
this article. If I am wrong about this I 
would very much appreciate your explaining 
it to me. 

Ed. W. Harris 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The photo to which you refer shows the 
Clapper Rail, RALLUS LONGIROSTRIS, one of 
several members of the rail family commonly 
called MArsH HENS by most Florida hunters. 
The clapper is the most commonly hunted 
rail, although some of the other RALLIDAE 
may be taken at times. Most of the other 
rails are more distinctively marked than the 
clapper which is of drab hue with varying 
amounts of darker barring, especially on the 
flanks. The illustration used with the Clap- 
per article shows this flank barring fairly 
well. 

The limpkin and the clapper rail do have 
certain physical characteristics in common; 
both have long, slightly decurved bills, long 





legs, and drab plumage. There is, however, 
a great disparity in size between the two 
birds, the limpkin averaging some 26 inches 
in total length while the clapper averages 
about 15 inches. 

The whitish spotted plumage of the limp- 
kin also contrasts greatly with the barred 
or unmarked feather coloration of the clap- 
per. Color plates in Richard H. Pough’s 
“Audubon Water Bird Guide”, published by 
the Doubleday Company, N. Y., shows these 
plumage pattern differences clearly. 

Differences in the preferred habitats of 
the two forms is a factor which prevents 
the shooting of limpkins by clapper rail 
hunters. The limpkin is a bird of the fresh 
water marshes whereas the marsh hen with 
the exception of the king rail is almost, if not 
completely, confined to salt marsh or at 
least brackish water areas. There may be 
exceptions but I have yet to see a limpkin 
in the open salt marsh sections where most 
of our rail hunting is carried on. 

EDITOR 


Gentlemen: 


The Lake Kerr section of the Ocala For- 
est and Salt Springs is, I believe, about the 
most unappreciated beauty spots of Florida. 
Cruising around the many roads at night is 
a thrill for sight and good pictures. We 
have seen an average of 20 or more deer, 
wild boar, a panther and big grey fox. The 
fishing is about the best and the very clear 
water of the Lake and sand beaches make 
for great swimming. 

However, the stories I get from up there 
about deer with Screw Worm are shocking. 
People interested in conservation and pres- 
ervation of the Ocala deer herd should start 
a crusade against allowing the pasturing of 
cattle in the Forest. Game Wardens up 
there have shown me some of the most 
ghastly pictures of deer practically eaten 
alive by Screw Worms. Why don’t you 
fellows look into this? 

Sincerely, 
B. W. YALE, 
Orlando, Fla. 


Dear Sirs: 

While fishing at her camp on White river, 
near Princeton, Indiana, Mrs. V. L. Burton 
played hostess to two un-invited guests from 
the deep-south. Mrs. Burton spotted a white 
Florida egret and pelican. The pelican 
swooped down and made off with a string 
of fine bass, which she had tied to a pole. 

As though in payment for the fish, the 
bird gave an excellent aerial exhibition. 
Soaring high into the air, he suddenly drop- 
ped the fish then dived down and recovered 
them before they hit the water. He then 
disappeared into the woods. 

He evidently enjoyed his treat for he has 
been returning in hopes of another hand-out. 
These type birds are rarely seen in Indiana. 

Faye Thompson 
Princeton, Indiana 
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The November issue of Florida 
Wildlife will again bring many fac- 
tual stories and articles about the 
forthcoming hunting season. 

Included will be features on 
waterfowl, managed hunts, the 
1954 hunting program, and field 
trials to mention a few. 

Florida’s renowned fishing will 
again be presented by outdoor writ- 
ers from around the Sunshine State. 
Every feature and department is 
devoted wholly to Florida’s fine 
hunting and fishing. 

Don’t miss a single issue of the 
Florida magazine for all sportsmen. 
Use the coupon on the back cover 
and receive Florida Wildlife for the 
next twelve months. 
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REETINGS to all of you from 
’~way up north in Connecticut. 
The writer is on vacation and is writ- 
ing this column from Fairfield, Con- 
necticut. I sincerely hope and trust 
that all of you had a most wonderful 
vacation this year. I will be back 
with you very soon and plan to 
visit each club this coming fall. I 
would like to see some of you in 
action. I can also give your club a 
rating while I pay you a visit. See 
all of you soon. 


(An open letter to the new League 
officers recently elected at the Third 
Annual Conference of the League of 
Junior Conservation Clubs.) 


Dear Officers: 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission and its Division of In- 
formation and Education extend 
sincere congratulations to you on 
your election to your respective of- 
fices for the coming year. 


This fiscal year will find many 
things for you to accomplish in the 
State League. It will be up to each 
one of you to make your term an 
outstanding one. Upon your shoul- 
ders rests the responsibility of 
strengthening the League of Clubs 
and to insure the best cooperation 
possible. 


As your state executive secretary, 
you have my promise of complete 
cooperation and assistance wherever 
needed. 

The very best of everything good 
to all of you. With kindest personal 
regards, I remain, 


Very sincerely yours, 

Denver Ste. Claire 

Denver Ste. Claire 

State Executive Secretary 

Junior Conservation Club 
League 

Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission 


By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


With school well underway now 
and things getting back to normal, 
it’s time for those of you with Junior 
Conservation Clubs in school to start 
getting your clubs into shape. Start 
checking with your officers, espe- 
cially your secretary about the op- 
eration of your club. A good way to 
find out each month as to your 
club’s accomplishments is to check 
the barometer of clubs doing some- 
thing about the conservation of our 
natural resources here in Florida. 
Each month in FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE ratings of clubs are listed. 

One of the big musts for your club 
this year is to have your charter 
processed and legally set up in the 
State League. If you haven’t a char- 
ter now is the time to start acting 
on it. Get your sponsors or advisors 
to work with your committee and 
get it set up. On doing this, send it 
in to the writer and have it exam- 
ined. After the examination is made, 
the charter is returned and a pre- 
sentation of an official certificate is 
made to the club. 

Those of you who had the oppor- 
tunity of coming to camp this sum- 
mer will remember how the camp 
was located. If you were to see it now 
you would not recognize it I am cer- 
tain. 

Of course, our permanent build- 
ing stands, but everything else has 
been returned to the agencies and 
very kind people who helped make 
our camp such a complete success. 
Where the mess hall stood, sections 
of lumber have been piled and will 
remain there until we start perma- 
nent construction in the very near 
future. Looking at it, one would 
almost believe they were looking at 
a ghost town. But soon, we hope, 
we will start building for next year’s 
camp. 

Plans for the present site call for 





more surveys and drawings. When 
these are completed, an all out drive 
for the completion of the proposed 
buildings for 1955 will be the prin- 
cipal concern of all of us. 

By all of us I mean every young 
member of any club throughout the 
entire state of Florida. This project 
is everybody’s project, and it will be 
accomplished so much faster if all 
of us put our stout hearts together 
and work towards that GOAL. Team- 
work is the key word. 

Campers 

You Junior Conservationists in 
clubs that did not send campers and 
delegates to the summer camp this 
year, start planning now for next 
summer. Don’t wait until the very 
last moment next season. Now is the 
time to plan for next year’s camping 
session. 

Dates will be posted in March or 
April of 1955. This will enable you 
to make your specific plans as to 
dates and times, but you should have 
your mind made up long before that 
as to whether or not you intend to 
participate in the camp or confer- 
ence. 


To all of you within your clubs, 
now is the time to start working on 
your point system to insure that 
the young man or woman who goes 
to camp is deserving of that privi- 
lege. There will be more from this 
department in the next issue about 
the point merit system. 


This could well be worked out 
within the ranks of the Board of Di- 
rectors of each club. Use the Board 
as a screening committee for camp- 
ers eligible for the annual camp or 
for camping excursions organized by 
your own club or for joining your 


club. Make your Board work. Now 


is the time to set up your rules and 
regulations for governing these spe- 
cial privileges. Don’t allow the 
youngster, who turns up just about 
a week before camp starts, the same 
privileges as the young man who has 
attended the meeting conscientiously 
and has given your club the best he 
had to offer. Let it be an award for 
services rendered. 


Delegates | 

Clubs sending delegates for the 
last week of the conference found 
out that their delegates could not 
vote because the club had not paid 
its State League dues of 25 cents a 
member. To vote, the delegate must 
be in good standing and his club must 
be in good standing. There is still 
quite a list of clubs who have not 
paid for the present fiscal year, July 
1, 1954 through June 30, 1955. Start- 
ing with the next issue, the names 
of all the clubs not having paid their 
current dues will be listed. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 





Directories 

This column is still trying to se- 
cure enough information to complete 
a directory of every club affiliated 
with the League. Our headquarters 
office in Tallahassee would like to 
have this directory of clubs. That 
way much more information could 
be sent to the clubs. How about it, 
you secretaries. I need your help. 
Send us all the important informa- 
tion we need to know about your 
club. Be sure to include the names 
of the officers, sponsors or advisors, 
members of the club in good stand- 
ing, and their mailing addresses. 
Claw Bulletin 
Junior Conservationist Column 

If you wish to have your club’s 
activities and achievements reported 
for either or both of the above, 
please send the information to me. 
Other clubs are interested in what 
you are doing. Pass on to some other 
clubs. some of your successful pro- 
grams. Share your successes with 
others so that we may have a League 
of merit. 


After every camp meal there is always the 
K.P. duty. These youthful sportsmen set-to 
with a will in the mess hall of the Junior 
Conservation Camp in the Ocala Forest. 











The Claw Bulletin is your official 


paper and as soon as we get things | 


going it will be published and edited 
by your new state secretary, Cathlyn 
McClain, Bay County Junior Con- 
servation Club for Girls, Panama 
City. Send your information to me 


and it will be forwarded to Panama 
City. END 


MORE JUNIOR CAMP 
PICTURES 


Lynn Ward and companions fishing in the 
famed Oklawaha River. The flyrod Lynn 
is using was awarded to him in recognition 
of his accomplishments which resulted in 
his winning the title of ‘“Best Camper’ at 
the State Junior Conservation Camp. 
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Dade W. Thornton, Advisor of the Allapattah Optimist Junior Conservationist Club plays 





Calypso music for the enjoyment of some of the Junior Conserv 
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THE REDDISH EGRET 


(Red Necked Heron) 
By BILL WALLER 


Only recently making a come back 
in Florida, this dark egret is usually 
found on the mangrove flats of the 
Southern keys and in the Everglades. 
The Reddish Egret, like the Snowy 
Egret, and other beautiful water- 
birds was a victim of the unre- 
strained activities of plume hunters. 

Distinctive in both dark and light 
color phases of this egret, is the 
rough shaggy neck, thick bill flesh 
colored with a black tip, and black 
legs. Another good point of identi- 
fication is that the Reddish Egret 
pursues and catches its prey, in- 
stead of stalking with the quiet dig- 
nity of its kinsmen. 





The Reddish Egret has two distinct 
color phases, a dark phase, having 
a slate blue body and shaggy tile red 
neck and head, the other, the beau- 
tiful pure white that always seems 
so incongruous in birds that spend 
much of their time wading about on 
mud flats and swampy country. 

The Reddish Heron has the usual 
grating squawk of the heron family, 
but a tone or two softer. 

The Reddish Egret has many nat- 
ural enemies during nesting season, 
and at this time colonies should nev- 
er be visited, for such predators as 
fish crows, boat tailed grackles, and 
black vultures are on the alert for 

(Continued on Page 39) 








That period of the year which Florida’s 
nimrods have been impatiently awaiting is 
with us again. With the opening of the marsh 
hen season on September 9th, the first wave 
of Sunshine State gunners ventured forth to 
begin the annual harvest of the game crop. 
The dove is next on the agenda, followed by 
waterfowl and, a short time later, by the gen- 
eral season on the other game species. 

For the nimrod, fall is a time of great ex- 
pectations. The favorite gun is removed from 
storage and checked over to be sure that all 
is in readiness. Camping gear is repaired and 
put into top condition. Arrangements are 
made with hunting companions. Many are 
the plans that are laid for the ensuing months. 

Hovering ever in the background during 
these months of the hunting season is the 
spectre of sudden death, ready to cast its 
shadow over the careless, the thoughtless, and 
the foolish. 

A glance over some newspaper clippings 
from former hunting seasons is enough to 
convince the most optimistic of the careless- 
ness of some of our hunters. 

Here is the report of a hunter who heard 
what he took to be the yelping of a turkey 
coming from a clump of brush. He sighted 
his gun on a movement in the bush and fired. 
The charge of heavy shot killed a fellow 
hunter who was using a call in an effort to 
lure a turkey to his blind. 

Another clipping tells of a squirrel hunter 
paddling down a certain river in an old 
poorly made boat. He stood up to shoot at 
a squirrel in a river bank tree, the craft 
capsized, and the hunter drowned. 

A hunter of many years standing felt his 
pulse rise as he noted fresh bear tracks in 
a roadway leading toward an abandoned farm 
stead. As he entered the clearing he heard 
a branch crack in a large pear tree nearby 
and soon spotted a dark shape up toward the 
top of the tree. He quickly raised his gun 
and fired at the object. His bullet killed a 
14-year-old boy who had climbed the tree 
after pears. 

A serviceman was killed in a certain forest 
area when another man shot blindly at a 
movement in the brush. 

A deer hunter shot another member of his 
party in the excitement that resulted when a 
buck ran between the two men during a 
drive. 





By E. B. JONES 


And so the reports run, deaths and injuries 
that are listed as hunting accidents. It is 
the same every year. The list of hunting 
deaths and injuries seems to be an inevitable 
part of every hunting season. Are these in- 
cidents actually inevitable? Let’s take an- 
other look at the reports. The person who 
killed the turkey caller, for example. He 
heard what he thought was a turkey yelping 
from a brush pile. He saw a movement in the 
brush and fired without even taking the trou- 
ble to make sure it was a turkey at which 
he directed the lethal charge of shot. Acci- 
dent? It sounds more like murder. 

It is the same with the other cases. A 
hunter shoots another or himself through some 
act of carelessness or because he didn’t stop 
to think. 

To most people a hunting accident is an 
unfortunate occurrence but somehow it seems 
that we are not personally concerned hence 
the incident fails to make much impression on 
our minds. If it happens to some stranger, 
we are not very interested; if it happens to 
friends of ours then we are sad and dis- 
tressed. Any area that is open to hunting is 
the potential site of a hunting tragedy. Every 
one of us who handles guns has an interest 
and a responsibility in keeping shooting in all 
its variations a safe sport for more Americans 
to enjoy. 

If you are like the majority of experienced 
hunters in the field today, you seldom give 
more than a passing thought to the way you 
handle a gun, simply because through long 
experience your actions and behavior with a 
firearm have become second nature to you. 
You do not have to think out each move 
before it is carried out because the gun is 
as much a part of you as a hunter for ex- 
ample, as a hammer is part of a carpenter. 

Before you head for the fields and forests 
to take part in the favorite and traditional 
sport of hunting, give some serious considera- 


tion to the Ten Commandments of Safety which 
appear elsewhere in this magazine. Make 
sure you are thoroughly familiar with correct 
gun handling procedures. Observance of the 
rules will assure hunting safety for you as 
well as for your fellow nimrods. Make these 
rules a part of your gunning habits. 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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ooh HERE DO all the bass go during these hot 
days,’ Al TeRonde inquired, interrupting 
our business conversation in his Welaka real estate 
office. “I was out this morning and never had a rise 
—must be in deep water.” 

It is nothing unusual for Al and me to swap fishing 
information. We live less than a half-mile apart on 
the St. Johns River and angle similar spots almost 
daily, but I hadn’t seen the realtor since a trip to Big 
Lake George a few days before. “Plenty of ’em at 
Cabbage Point in the Big Lake,” I assured him, “but 
they are mighty particular about what lure looks 
appealing.” 

Our topic remained on the subject long enough 
for Al to fever-up and ask “How about a trip up there 
soon?” It was late afternoon and one of the scorching 
days in late June (June 23, 1954) and the haunting 
words inspired me to date the event the following 
morning. 

Details of the trip were planned as we crowded 
the lone fan in his attractive office. We would leave 
early enough to arrive for the pre-sunrise plugging 
and return for lunch. It was agreed that the early 
morning casting might prove best—and too, we had 
other affairs to encounter after noon. 

The last-quarter moon was two days older and its 
crescent appeared just above the horizon as we left 
the boathouse at 4 am. A slight breeze drifted out 
of the west as we boated the ten miles to Big Lake 
George via the St. Johns River. 

The 25 h.p. motor hummed a perfect rhythm in the 
cool air and my sealed beam spotlight illuminated 
drifting hyacinths as we sped along in the darkness. 

The sky was filled with millions of stars that glis- 
tened like diamonds. As I watched one disappear like 
a Fourth of July skyrocket Al cupped his hands and 
called above the roar of the motor, “See that shooting 
star?” I nodded affirmatively and he continued, “It’s a 
sure sign of good luck.” I questioned any superstition 
in my mind but returned an assuring smile to add to 
his enthusiasm. 

The blue of the heavens brightened as we entered 
the 78 square miles of open water in Big Lake George 
and the eastern shoreline became an ebony silhouette 
as we headed further south for the remaining twenty 
minutes of the boat trip. 

At 4:45 I cut the motor as we entered a large grass 
bed where just a few days ago there were plenty of 
big bass waiting for food that passed with the tide. 
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Al TeRonde and the author hold the string of bass that were 
actually hot when caught. 


“Now—let’s see that crazy bait you were telling me 
about yesterday,” Al said. Still using the spotlight I 
handed him a No. 4 gold spinner with yellow sally 
attached and trailed by a pork frog. “Holy mackerel,” 
Al scowled, “this combination of assorted baits is 
enough to stun any curious bass into investigation— 
what do you call it?” This, my friend, is Old Faithful, 
officially named by my wife, and as reliable as its 
name, I assured him. 

The lake was so smooth that a waterbug left a ring 
of waves during its unpatterned movements and each 
time the ripples faded away from a new cast we ex- 
pected a rush from the bass I knew were using this 
area for headquarters, but thirty minutes of anxiety 
was wasted. 

“These bass sleep late,’ Al growled as he made a 
long cast toward a group of floating hyacinths, “Maybe 
they don’t know what time... ,” he didn’t finish, for 
the calm of sunrise was broken when his line tightened 
and the bass came leaping above the surface with his 
lower jaw gapped wide as he shook to free the hook. 
“He’s a beauty,” the real estate agent proclaimed as 
he gave the lunker line for his run. Mr. B. jumped 
again in an effort to toss the mistaken breakfast, but 
yielded to perfect handling in the hard-to-land grass 
bed. “Hey Joe,’ Al remarked as he unhooked the 
bronzeback and held it admiringly, “this bass is so 
hot he’s sweatin’.” I smiled and cast again but Te- 
Ronde insisted that I feel the body temperature of 
the fish. I did, and this bass was actually hot, his 
scales seemed warmer than the water I tested for 
reason. Our conversation was short over the hot bass 
for others started surfacing all around us in pursuit 
of natural food. 


TeRonde scored with two more before I laced the 
first one on the stringer, all within fifteen minutes. 


(Continued on Page 44) 





BUCK DEER 
General Regulations | 
Day’s bag—1; season’s bag—2 


Killing of doe deer prohibited at all 
times. Fawn deer, spotted or Axis 
deer, buck deer with antlers of less 
than 5 inches in length protected at 
all times. Evidence of sex and heads 
must remain on carcass while in 
camp or forest. All deer killed must 
be tagged immediately with tag de- 
tached from hunting license or tag 
allotment and the date of kill must 
be punched on the tag or tag allot- 
ment. Use of .22 rim fire rifles pro- 
hibited when taking deer. 


Daily shooting hours: One half hour 
before sunrise to sunset. 


Ist District: November 20-February 
1; first 9 days open, December 
25-January 1 open; Monday, 


GENERAL RULES 


Hunting Regulations 
1954-55 Season 

All dates shown are inclusive. 
Opening day, closing day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and 
New Year’s Day are open to hunt- 
ing. Should any one of the above 
holidays fall on a Sunday, the 
Monday following such holiday 
will be open to hunting. 

Bow and arrow and cross bows 
permitted for taking of game ani- 
mals and game birds. 

Shot guns must be limited to 
3-shell capacity (magazine and 
chamber combined). 

Sale of native game prohibited. 

No open season on doe deer, 
fawn deer, spotted or Axis deer, 
buck deer with antlers of less 
than 5 inches in length, cub bear, 
Ross’ goose, snow goose, brant, 
swan, and non-game birds. 

Unprotected are English spar- 
row, sharp skinned hawk, Cooper’s 
hawk, great horned owl, crow, 
jackdaw, buzzard, weasel, skunk, 
flying squirrel, opossum, red and 
gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 








Tuesday, and Friday closed at 
all other times. Hardee, Mana- 
tee, Sarasota, Pinellas, DeSoto, 
Polk County south of State 
Road 60, and Hillsborough south 
of State Road 92 are closed. 


2nd District: November 20-February 
1; first 9 days open; December 
25-January 1 open; Monday, 
Tuesday, and Friday closed at 
all other times. Alachua, Brad- 
ford, Clay, Union, Baker and 
Columbia south of U.S. 90 from 
Jacksonville to Lake City, Co- 
lumbia and Suwannee south and 
east of State Road 247 from 
Lake City to Suwannee River 
closed. Special season in Gil- 
christ County December 1-12, 
only Monday, Tuesday, and Fri- 
day closed. 


3rd District: November 20-February 
1; hunting permitted every day 
except Bay and that portion of 
Gulf and Calhoun Counties west 
of State Road 71 closed. Oka- 
loosa, Santa Rosa, Walton, and 
Escambia Counties closed Jan- 
uary 2. 

4th District: November 20-February 
1; first 9 days open; December 
25-January 1 open; Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. Monroe County 
closed to Key Deer. 


5th District: November 20-February 
1: First 9 days open; December 
25-January 1 open; Monday, 
Tuesday, and Friday closed at 
all other times. 


OCALA DEER HUNT 

Hunt Area: That portion of Ocala 
National Forest Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
December 26; first 6 days open; 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Fridays, closed 
thereafter. Christmas Day open. 

Legal Game: Deer—two (one per 
day); bear—one; panther—one; ex- 
cept that no hunter can take more 
than two of any combination of the 
foregoing; and all other legal game. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 
mit necessary. 





Special Hunt Rules: 1. Hunters 
bagging the legal limit of deer, bear 
and/or panther must cease hunting 
for the duration of the hunt, but 
may remain in the area and handle 
dogs. 

2. As soon as the hunter bags a 
legal deer, a bear or a panther, he 
must stop all hunting and have his 
game checked. Deer must be check- 
ed before they are taken to hunt 
camps or residence in the hunt area. 
Deer may be quartered in the hunt 
area, provided that each quarter is 
first properly tagged by a hunt of- 
ficial. Deer may be dismembered 
and placed in cold storage in the 
hunt area only after written author- 
ization in the case of each deer to 
be dismembered and stored. Camp- 
ing permitted at designated camp 
sites. 


APALACHICOLA DEER HUNT 

Hunt Area: That portion of the 
Apalachicola Wildlife Management 
Area not closed to hunting. 


Open Season: November 20 to 
December 1. No Sunday hunting. 


Legal Game: Deer—two (one per 
day); bear—one; panther—one; ex- 
cept that no hunter can take more 
than two or any combination, of the 
foregoing; and all other legal game 
except turkey. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 
mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: 1. Hunters 
bagging the legal limit of deer, bear 
and/or panther must cease hunting 
for the duration of the hunt, but may 
remain in the area and handle dogs. 


OSCEOLA DEER HUNT 
Hunt Area: That portion of the 
Osceola Wildlife Management Area 
not closed to hunting. 


Open Season: November 20 to 
December 4; 1st 9 days open, Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Fridays closed 
thereafter. No Sunday hunting. 

Legal Game: Deer—two (one per 
day); bear—one; panther—one; ex- 


cept that no hunter can take more 


than two of any combination of the 
foregoing, and all other legal game 
except turkey. 
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Permit: Public 
Permit necessary. 


Hunting Area 


Special Hunt Rules: 1. Hunters 
bagging the legal limit of deer, bear, 
and/or panther must cease hunting 
for the duration of the hunt, but may 
remain in the area and handle dogs. 


2. As soon as the hunter bags a 
legal deer, a bear or a panther, he 
must stop all hunting and have his 
game checked. Deer or bear shall 
not be dismembered or divided in 
the hunt area. 


3. Hunters cannot check in be- 
fore 6:00 A.M., or check out after 
6:30 P.M. 


4. No overnight camping will be 
permitted on the hunt area. 


5. Use of dogs prohibited. Dogs 
found on the area will be impounded 
and returned to the owner upon 
payment of a $2.00 impoundment 
and maintenance fee. 


EGLIN FIELD DEER HUNT 
(Hunt subject to emergency restrictions 
of USAF Officials) 


Hunt Area: Those parts of the 
Eglin Air Base Reservation not 
closed to hunting. 


Open Season: November 20 to 
December 12; December 20 to Jan- 
uary 2; for legal game. Hunting of 
all legal game except deer permitted 
until close of season. 


Legal Game: All legal game ex- 
cept turkey, bear, beaver and alliga- 
tor. 


Permit: A $2.00 Air Force Permit 
is required in addition to State Li- 
cense. After December 20, a special 
small game permit is required. This 
permit can be acquired at no cost 
above the regular $2.00 Air Force 
Permit and State License. Small 
game permits can be obtained at 
designated lookout towers and guard 
stations. 


Special Hunt Rules: Only shot- 
guns will be permitted for hunting. 
No shot smaller than No. 2 buck 
shall be used for deer. No over- 
night camping in the hunt area. 
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GULF HAMMOCK AND 
STEINHATCHEE HUNT 
Hunt Area: Those parts of the 
Gulf Hammock Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area and the Steinhatchee 
Wildlife Management Area not 

closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
December 26; first 9 days open; 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
closed thereafter. 

Legal Game: All legal game ex- 
cept that bear may not be taken in 
the Gulf Hammock Area. 

Permits: Public Hunting Area 
Permit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: Deer shall 
not be dismembered or divided on 
the hunt area until they have been 
checked and tagged by Wildlife Of- 
ficer. Camping permitted only at 
designated camp sites. 


TOMOKA, FARMTON AND 
SUMTER HUNTS 

Hunt Area: Those parts of the 
Tomoka Wildlife Management Area, 
the Farmton Wildlife Management 
Area and the Sumter Wildlife Man- 
agement Area not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
December 26; first 9 days open; 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
closed thereafter. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area 
Permit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: 1. Camping 
permitted but only at designated 
camp sites on the Tomoka Area. 

2. Deer shall not be dismembered 
or divided on the hunt area until 
they have been checked and tagged 
by a Wildlife Officer. 


COLLIER HUNT 

Hunt Area: That portion of the 
Collier Wildlife Management Area 
not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
December 26; first 3 days open; 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays closed thereafter. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 
mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: Rifles pro- 
hibited. Only slow trail dogs may 


be used for deer hunting. Running 
dogs or packs of running dogs are 
not permitted on the area. Camping 
permitted. 


TURKEY 
General Regulations 
Day’s bag—2; season’s bag—3 


Turkey must be tagged immediately 
after killing with tag detached from 
hunting license or tag allotment and 
date of kill must be punched on 
license or tag allotment. Possession 
limited to 3 turkeys. 


Daily shooting hours: One half hour 
before sunrise to sunset. 


Ist District: Either sex. November 
20-February 1; first 9 days 
open; December 25-January 1 
open, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed at all other times. 
Hardee, Sarasota, Hernando, 
Manatee, Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk 
south of State Road 60, and 
Hillsborough south of State 


Road 92 closed. 
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2nd District: Gobblers only. Novem- 
ber 20-February 1; first 9 days 
open; December 25-January 1 
open; Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday closed at all other times. 
Alachua, Bradford, Clay, Union, 
Baker and Columbia south of 
U.S. 90 from Jacksonville to 
Lake City, Columbia and Su- 
wannee south and east of State 
Road 247 from Lake City to the 
Suwannee River closed. 


3rd District: Gobblers only. Novem- 
ber 20-February 1; Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


District: Either sex. November 
20-February 1; first 9 days open; 
December 25-January 1 open; 
Monday, Tuesday, and Friday 
closed at all other times. Brow- 
ard County closed. 


4th 


District: Either sex. November 
20-February 1; first 9 days open; 
December 25-January 1 open; 
Monday, Tuesday, and Friday 
closed at all other times. 

(More Next Page) 
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ST. MARKS GOOSE HUNT 


Hunt Area: That portion of the 
St. Marks Wildlife Management 
Area not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 13, un- 
til allowable number of birds have 
been harvested. Hunting permitted 
only on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays. 

Legal Game: Geese, two per day 

Permit: Special $3.00 daily per- 
mit required in addition to regular 
license and Duck Stamp. Selection of 
permittees by public drawing at the 
Tallahassee office on October 19. Ap- 
plication accompanied by check may 
be made to the Tallahassee office 
until October 18. Fifty hunters per 
day. Limit of two permits per hunter 
per season. 

Special Hunt Rules: Area to be 
divided into five compartments. 
Hunters select compartment and 
must remain within it. Hunting from 
established blinds only. No rifles, 
sidearms, or shot larger than No. 4 
buck permitted on hunt area. Only 
persons holding valid permits al- 
lowed on area on hunt days. Only 
one shotgun allowed per hunter. No 
transfers or cancellations of permits 
allowed. 


MIGRATORY 
BIRD 


REGULATIONS 








Species Season Day’s Bag Possession 
RAIL AND GALLINULE . Sept. 9-Nov. 17 
(Marsh Hen) Hunting permitted 15 30 
every day. 
WATERFOWL AND COOT Nov. 12-Jan. 10 Duck— *4 Duck— *8 
Hunting permitted Geese— 2 Geese— 4 
every day. Coot— 10 Coot— 10 
DOVE Oct. 11-Oct. 30 
and 8 8 
Dec. 11-Dec. 30 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 
WOODCOCK Nov. 20-Dec. 29 
Hunting permitted 4 8 
every day. 
SNIPE Dec. 24-Jan. 7 
Hunting permitted 8 8 
every day. 


*Only 1 hooded merganser permitted in day’s bag and possession. 
Only 1 wood duck permitted in day’s bag; 2 wood duck permitted in pos- 
session after opening day. 

Duck Stamp required for taking duck and geese. 


All dates are inclusive. 


Daily shooting hours on dove, 12 Noon until sunset; on all other species 
one-half hour before sunrise to sunset. Shooting of duck, geese, coot, wood- 
cock and snipe begins at 12 Noon on opening day. 


Shot guns must be plugged to 3-shell capacity. Rifles prohibited when taking 
migratory birds. 


EXCEPTION—That part of Franklin County east of State Road No. 30 and 
a line extending from the point where State Road No. 30 turns west to 
the water line and including all of Alligator Point shall be closed to the 
taking of dove during the October 11-October 30 portion of the season. 
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QUAIL 


General Regulations 
Day’s bag—10. 


Possession of quail limited to two 
days’ bag after opening day. 


Daily shooting hours: One half hour 
before sunrise to sunset. 


Ist District: November 20-February 
1; first 9 days open; December 
25-January 1 open; Monday, 
Tuesday, and Friday closed at 
all other times. 


2nd District: November 20-February 
1; first 9 days open; December 
25-January 1 open; Monday, 
Tuesday, and Friday closed at 
all other times. 


3rd District: November 20-February 
1; Hunting permitted every day. 


4th District: November 20-February 
1; first 9 days open; December 
25-January 1 open; Monday, 
Tuesday, and Friday closed at 
all other times. 


5th District: November 20-February 
1; first 9 days open; December 
25-January 1 open; Monday, 


Tuesday, and Friday closed at 
all other times. 





CECIL M. WEBB HUNT 


Hunt Area: That portion of the 
Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Management 
Area not closed to hunting. 


Open Season: November 20 until 
allowable number of birds (prob- 
ably 3,000) have been harvested. 
First 9 days open; Mondays, Tues- 
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days and Fridays closed thereafter. 
Closing date will be designated by 
director. 

Legal Game: Quail, also dove, 
snipe and woodcock during open 
season established by Federal Regu- 
lations. 

Permit: $5.00 per day. 

Special Hunt Rules: Only 4 per- 
mits can be issued to any one hunter. 
No overnight camping permitted. 


HENDRY HUNT 

Hunt Area: That portion of the 
Hendry Wildlife Management Area 
not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
December 26; first 3 days open; Sat- 
urdays and Sundays open thereafter. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 
mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: 1. Rifles pro- 
hibited. 

2. Only slow trail dogs may be 
used for deer hunting. Running 
dogs or packs or running dogs are 
not permitted in the area. 

3. Camping permitted. 

4. Vehicles will be allowed on the 
Management Area only for trans- 
portation to and from camp or for 
transporting deer to camp or to 
checking stations. Vehicles must 
remain in camp while hunting. The 
use of vehicles for hunting is pro- 
hibited. Possession of a loaded gun 
in a vehicle is considered prima 
facie evidence of use of the vehicle 
for hunting. , 


J. W. CORBETT HUNT 

Hunt Area: That portion of the 
J. W. Corbett Wildlife Management 
Area not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
December 26; first 9 days open; 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
closed thereafter. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 
mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: Rifles prohib- 
ited. Camping permitted. 


FISHEATING CREEK HUNT 

Hunt Area: That portion of the 
Fisheating Creek Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
December 26; first 9 days open; 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
closed thereafter. 

Legal Game: All legal game ex- 
cept deer. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 
mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: Rifles prohib- 
ited. Camping permitted. 
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AVON PARK HUNT 

(Hunt subject to emergency restrictions 

of USAF Officials) 

Hunt Area: That portion of the 
Avon Park Wildlife Management 
Area not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
January 20; from 6:00 A.M. EST on 
Saturday to 8:00 P.M. EST on Sun- 
day ONLY. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 
mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: Camping per- 
mitted. 


LEE HUNT 


Hunt Area: That portion of the 
Lee Wildlife Management Area not 
closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 21 to De- 
cember 26: hunting permitted on 
Sundays and Wednesdays ONLY. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 
mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: Rifles prohib- 
ited. Camping prohibited. 


EVERGLADES HUNT 


Hunt Area: That portion of the 
Everglades Wildlife Management 
Area not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: Open and closing 
dates coincide with State Waterfowl 
Season. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Permit: No special permit re- 
quired except to hunt hogs during 
closed season. Permits to hunt hogs 
may be secured from Division Di- 
rector, Okeechobee. 

Special Hunt Rules: Only side- 
arms or bow and arrow are permit- 
ted for hog hunting during closed 
season. 


RICHLOAM HUNT 

Hunt Area: That portion of the 
Richloam Wildlife Management Area 
not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to De- 
cember 12; first 9 days open; Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Fridays closed 
thereafter. Checking stations open 
8:00 A.M. November 19, and close 
at 12:00 Noon December 13. 

Legal Game: All legal game. Tur- 
key hunting permitted in the entire 
Management Area. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 
mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: Camping per- 
mitted. | 


AUCILLA HUNT 


Hunt Area: That portion of the 
Aucilla Wildlife Management Area 
not closed to hunting. 

Open Season: November 20 to 
January 10; first 9 days open. In 
Taylor County closed days will coin- 


cide with those of the Second Dis- 
trict. Third District regulations will 
apply in Wakulla and Jefferson 
Counties. Checking stations will be 
open at 8:00 A.M. November 19 and 
close at 6:00 P.M. January 11. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Permit: Public Hunting Area Per- 
mit necessary. 

Special Hunt Rules: No camping 
in Jefferson and Wakulla Counties. 
Camping between Econfina River 
and Snipes Island Grade limited to 
designated camp sites. 
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SQUIRREL 


General Regulations 


Day’s bag—10 Gray and 2 Fox 
Squirrels. 


Possession of squirrel limited to two 
days’ bag after opening day. 


Daily shooting hours: One half hour 
before sunrise to sunset. 


Ist District: November 20-February 
1; first 9 days open; December 
25-January 1 open; Monday, 
Tuesday, and Friday closed at 
all other times. 


2nd District: November 20-February 
1; first 9 days open; December 
25-January 1 open; Monday, 
Tuesday, and Friday closed at 
all other times. 


3rd District: November 20-February 
1; hunting permitted every day. 


4th District: November 20-February 
1; first 9 days open; December 
25-January 1 open; Monday, 
Tuesday, and Friday closed at 
all other times. 


5th District: November 20-February 
1; first 9 days open; December 
25-January 1 open; Monday, 
Tuesday, and Friday closed at 
all other times. END 
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GROUP of gray shadows cleaves the sky over 
some deep-south peanut field, running the gaunt- 
let of fire where, if the truth were known, a hit in ten 
tries would be considered average shooting. With whis- 
tling wings a single, a pair, or a small flock of stream- 
lined birds flush from the cover of a hogged-down 
corn field to move with rapid careening flight toward 
safer pastures. A sharp-tailed feathered bullet, water 
hole bound hurtles through narrow opening among the 
stream side trees and is gone before the waiting hunter 
can get the smoothbore half way to his shoulder. 

What is this jet propelled will-o’-the-wisp so beloved 
by the manufacturers of sporting ammunition for the 
vast amounts of their product expended in his pursuit? 
None other than the mourning dove, the third most 
popular upland game bird in the United States, ex- 
ceeded only by the quail and the pheasant in numbers 
taken each season. Based on various surveys through- 
out the United States, it has been estimated that the 
annual legal kill of mourning doves is at least 
15,000,000. 

Despite the mourners fragile appearance, the species 
stands fair to take top honors as our most rugged, 
adaptable game bird. What other upland game bird is 
at home from the rocky pastures of the northeast to 
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the cotton fields of Dixie and from the rolling wheat 
lands of the west to the arid deserts of our southwestern 
states? Consider the extremes of weather conditions 
under which the species thrives, the varied feed con- 
ditions which it encounters. 

So scattered are the nesting doves during the warmer 
months that the northern outdoorsman can scarcely 
realize the tremendous aggregate population of the 
species that occurs within our borders. It is only when 
the fall migrants from the north band together with 
the resident southern population in the country below 
the Mason-Dixon line that some inkling of the abun- 
dance of the species may be obtained. 

It is true that sometimes a limit of doves may be 
taken by the most unskillful gunner who stoops to 
ground sluicing a feeding flock of doves or lining up 
a group of birds perched along a fence or telephone 
wire. By the same token, the wiliest, craggy antlered 
old whitetail buck can be bagged with ease by the 
fire hunter and the most wary old mossy-back bass, 
survivor of many seasons of angling effort, may come 
to boat under the urging of a stick of dynamite. Taken 
on their own terms, however, and in a sporting man- 
ner, the dove can, and does, offer the real sportsman 
a full measure of far from easy wing shooting. Many 
has been the northern upland gunner, eye sharpened 
by a season of pheasant and ruffed grouse hunting, 
who has been introduced to southern gunning via a 
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session in a Dixie dove field only to undergo a most 
thoroughly ego-deflating experience. 

Let’s take an appraising look at the background of 
this bird which is held in such high esteem by so 
many sportsmen. 

The dove family, the Coluwmbidae, is a large one 
with representative members occurring throughout 
the temperate and tropical areas of the world. We find 
included in the Columbidae such varied members as 
the turkey-sized Victoria crowned pigeon of New Gui- 
nea and adjacent South Pacific islands and the tiny 
ground dove of the southern United States, Central, 
and South America. Even that ungainly bird, the Dodo 
of the island of Mauritius, which gave us a trite but 
descriptive phrase by becoming as dead as, was nothing 
more than a grotesque, over-sized member of dovedom. 


The family includes several hundred species. Among 
the characteristics which identify such a diversified 
group as the dove-pigeon tribe are several distinctive 
features of habit and physical makeup. First off, while 
the rest of the world’s birds drink by taking a bill full 
of water then titling the head back to swallow, the 
Columbidae immerse the bill and suck down draughts 
without removing their bill from the water. 


Another important feature of the group is in the 
method of feeding the young. During the breeding 
season, certain physiological changes occur in the 
lining of the crop causing the secretion of a fluid which, 
when mixed with the finely ground food ingested by 
the parents forms the so-called “pigeon milk.” The 
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young feed by thrusting their bills into the bill of the 
parent bird. 

The dove of interest to the southeastern gunners is 
the Eastern Mourning Dove, Zenaidura macroura caro- 
linensis. This bird is sometimes called turtle dove 
and wood dove, both names which are more properly 
applied to species found in other parts of the world. 

In the deep south, the first warm, spring-like days 
of January may see the beginning of dove mating ac- 
tivity. The season is signified by the mournful, blowing- 
in-a-jug cooing of the romantically inclined birds. The 
courtship activity of the paired doves gives rise to 
that often used term, billing and cooing, for courtship 
is composed essentially of the birds billing each other 
while, at the same time, producing a low half coo. The 
males fight with one another very little except when 
a rival alights on the perch of a courting male. The 
courting activities extend throughout the breeding sea- 
son rather than being confined to the early part of 
the season as is the case with most other birds. 

It is probable that pairs remain mated throughout a 
given season, but there is no positive indication that the 
same birds remain paired for life. 

Although some mating activity has been noted as 
early as December, it is normally not until February 
that any significant numbers engage in courtship dis- 
plays. By April the mating season is in full swing and 
continues throughout the summer months, until early 
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September when there occurs a sudden decline in the 
number of breeding birds. Generally speaking, no 
breeding takes place during October and November. 

Often doves successfully bring off three broods during 
a single season and may make several other unsuccess- 
ful attempts. Young of the year, hatched in the spring, 
may reach maturity and nest themselves in August or 
September of the same year. 

Dove nests are seldom located in densely wooded 
spots for the species prefers sites in trees located along 
the edges of fields, pastures, or other clearings. Iso- 
lated trees seem to be especially attractive as nest lo- 
cations. A nest occasionally may be located on the 
ground. 

The mourning dove is a haphazard nest builder. Weed 
stalks, small sticks, pine needles or whatever other 
material is available in the immediate vicinity is used 
in constructing a flimsy platform through which the 
eggs may sometimes be viewed from below. Both birds 
take part in nest building and the task occupies the 
pair for several days. 


Two eggs usually comprise a setting, although in 
rare instances three and even four eggs have been 
found in a single nest. The eggs, somewhat smaller 
than those of the bobwhite, are smooth and white with 
little gloss. 

Incubation and brooding duties are shared by both 
sexes making it unnecessary for either of the adults to 
bring food to the other. Incubation requires fourteen 
days. After the young have hatched, the parent bird 
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may attempt to lure intruders away from the nest by 
feigning a broken wing, a ruse practiced by many 
other birds. 

The first feeding of the young takes place a few 
hours after hatching and they are thereafter fed sev- 
eral times during each day. The first feedings con- 
sist of “pigeons milk” as has been previously men- 
tioned. It is produced by both parents and is present 
for only the first few days after the young have hatched. 
By the time they are four days old, the young can 
handle seeds as large as corn and cowpeas. 

Nestlings grow rapidly, usually doubling in weight 
during the first twenty-four hours. Within eight days, 
the white down which covers the young when hatched 
is partially displaced by feathers. By the eleventh or 
twelfth day the young try their wings for the first 
time. The adult birds are in constant attendance dur- 
ing the entire nestling period. 

For a week or so after leaving the nest, the young 
birds may be fed and brooded by the parents but it is 
not many days before they are left to shift for them- 
selves. A couple of weeks after their first attempt at 
flying, the young leave the nest vicinity and join others 
of their kind. 

The food of the mourning dove, both immature and 
adult, consists almost entirely of various kinds of 
seeds, about half of which are those from members of 
the grass family. Corn, bull grass, Johnson grass, crow- 
foot grass, and sorghum are important items in this 
classification. Legumes such as beans, cowpeas, pea- 
nuts, soybeans, and wild peas of various sorts are also 
important in the birds’ diet. 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Ranking third in the matter of numbers harvested each season 
in the United States, the fast flying mourning dove offers wing 
shooting that tries the skill of the best smoothbore handler. 





Certain places are visited each day to obtain water 
and there are usually favored spots to which doves 
resort to replenish the gravel which is needed to grind 
food in the muscular gizzard. In many places where 
gravel is not otherwise readily available, doves may 
regularly seek gravel along roadways. It has been re- 
ported by many observers that doves, especially during 
the breeding season, appear to crave salt. Mineral 
springs may attract large numbers of the birds dur- 
ing certain seasons of the year. 


The recognition of a need for information to govern 
better the management of the mourning dove stimu- 
lated a joint resolution by the Southeastern Associa- 
tion of Game and Fish Commissioners in 1948, recom- 
mending a coordinated regional study of the dove. This 
was the first step in initiating a comprehensive study 
of the species in the southeast. The U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute gave assistance to the various states engaged in 
the study, while the Federal Aid Section of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service coordinated the program. 


Florida’s study was developed with the idea that 
the major objective, that is the establishment of a 
basis for sound dove management, could be accom- 
plished through knowledge of five major factors. These 
factors include details regarding annual population 
trends, annual production, migratory tendencies, effect 
of hunting on doves, and causes of mortality. 


In a report based on the Florida study, Frank A. 
Winston, project leader, stated that, “In general, enough 
material has been collected to allow the setting of 
regulations, both regional and state, which will con- 
form to good management practices; and the inade- 
quacies of information which still remain are not of 
such nature as to endanger perpetuation of the species.” 


Although the recovery of banded birds has shown 
that doves can live as long as six to eight years, pri- 
marily the dove is very short lived and the majority 
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Sar is from 70-80%) do not survive their first year 
of life. 

The causes of mortality can be divided into two gen- 
eral categories the first of which may be termed nat- 
ural mortality and the second, hunter kill. Winston, 
as a result of his state wide studies, concludes that the 
total volume of kill due to hunting action does not 
exceed four percent of the total population during 
any one season. The remainder of the calculated 70-80 
percent mortality is the result of the operation of such 
factors as disease, unfavorable weather, and accident. 

Winston stated in his recently published report on 
the dove study project that “it is believed that if there 
were no hunting of doves at all throughout the coun- 
try, i.e., none were taken by the gun, this rate of mor- 
tality would remain approximately the same.” 

“Hunting seasons set early, as close as possible to 
population peaks will allow the harvest primarily of 
doves which would be dead anyhow in approximately 
ninety days. The later the season is set, the greater 
the probability is that the kill will cut into that pro- 
portion of the population on which the next season’s 
productivity is dependent. It also follows, that a very 
great kill during an early hunting season will be equiv- 
alent in value to a much smaller kill during a late 
season; that the size of maximum total kill allowable 
moves in an inverse ratio to the lateness of the season.” 

A comprehensive 86 page report recently published 
by the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion details the findings of the state’s dove study 
project. The publication which is available upon 
request is Technical Bulletin No. 2, “Status, Move- 
ment and Management of The Mourning Dove in 
Florida,” by Frank A. Winston. The bulletin includes, 
in addition to details of techniques employed in gather- 
ing the material, information regarding the movements 
of doves, mortality factors, and recommendations for 


both the management and hunting regulations for the 


species. END 
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By WILFRED T. NEILL 


Not long ago I drove from the 
state capital to my home at Silver 
Springs, Florida. In other words, I 
left a city called Tallahassee; ea 
the Wacissa River; drove through 
the town of Waukeenah: crossed We- 
launee Creek; then crossed in rapid 
succession the Aucilla, the Econfina, 
and a tributary of the Fenholloway: 
and ate lunch on the banks of the 
Suwannee. Then I drove on through 
Alachua; eventually crossed Payne’s 
Prairie; passed Micanopy, and so to 
Silver Springs, which lies between 
the city of Ocala and a river known 
as the Ocklawaha! 

Florida fishermen talk about the 
big bass of the Withlacoochee River; 
the blue-gills in the Pithlachascotee: 
or the shell-crackers of Lake Tsala 
Apopka. Hunters mention the deer 
in the Choctawhatchee swamps; the 
turkey in the Chipola River country; 
the hog hunting near the Apalachi- 
cola; or the quail shooting around 
Wewahitchka. Probably every 
sportsman has remarked at least 
once on the strange names of Florida 
rivers and towns. 


Many of the names, of course, are 
from some Indian language, but not 
always Seminole. As a matter of 
fact, there was no such group as 
“Seminole” until the Eighteenth 
Century, when various bands of In- 
dians moved to Florida from Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and South Carolina. 
There were Indians in the state be- 
fore the Seminole, and some of their 
names persist although i in most cases 
the meanings are not known. 


When the first Spanish explorers 
reached Florida, they found several 
large Indian tribes or nations. In 
southwestern Florida, from Tampa 
Bay through the Keys, were the Ca- 
lusa. Along the Indian River lived 
the Ais. In the Miami region were 
the Tekesta. Throughout Central 
Florida were the Timucua, not a 


_single tribe but a number of differ- 


ent tribal groups. In the northern 
portion of the state, at the base of 
the Panhandle, were the Apalachee. 
Just west of the Apalachee were the 
Apalachicola and the Chatot; and in 
the western end of the Panhandle 
lived the Pensacola, who were affili- 
ated with the Choctaw. In addition, 
there were many small tribes or 
bands, scattered here and there in 
the state. These early inhabitants of 
Florida were exterminated by epi- 
demic diseases contracted from the 
whites, and by-constant warfare with 


_ the Spanish, the English, and others. 


In some cases their languages were 


never recorded, but a few of their 
names have come down to us. 

“Miami” appears to have been a 
Calusa word meaning “wide”; the 
Calusa applied this name to what is 
now Lake Okeechobee. “Tampa” 
was originally a Calusa town. The 
name “Calusa” was corrupted by the 
Spaniards to “Carlos,” and_ this 
altered by the English to. “Char- 
lotte’; and so we have Charlotte 
Harbor in Charlotte County. “Ocala” 
is from Ocale, a Timucua town. Au- 
cilla was a Timucua settlement, also. 
The Myakka River and Port Ma- 
yaca seem to bear Timucua names; 
and Tomoka Creek, in Volusia 
County, is a variant spelling of 
“Timucua Creek.” 

The Apalachicola River is named 
for the Indians who lived there; the 
word signifiies ‘people living on the 
other shore.” Choctawhatchee prob- 
ably meant “river of the Chatot,” 
and did not have reference to the 
Choctaw at all. Pensacola means 
“hair people” in Choctaw, and re- 
ferred to the fact that the Pensacola 
Indians wore their hair long, some- 
times down to the ground. (The 
Pensacola spoke Choctaw). Oka- 
loosa, a county in North Florida, is 
Choctaw for “black water.” Loch- 
loosa, a lake in Alachua County, is a 
perfectly good Choctaw phrase 
meaning “black terrapin”; but no 
one has explained why a Choctaw 
name should crop up so far south 
in the state. Some claim Lochloosa 
is Scotch, for “loch” is Scotch for 
“lake,” and many towns in Central 
Florida bear Scotch names. 


By the Eighteenth Century, the 
original inhabitants of Florida had 
vanished, except for a few scattered 
remnants. Up in Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and South Carolina, however, 
the Indians were more successful in 
resisting the white invaders. In this 
region, many scattered tribes were 
loosely organized into a confederacy, 
dominated by the Creek or Musko- 
gee Indians. During the 1700’s and 
early 1800’s, bands of Indians left 
the confederacy and pushed down 
into the wild, uninhabited country 
of Florida. The Creeks had a name 
for people who live in the wild; it 
was “Sem-in-o-le.” From this we get 
the word Seminole. 


Two different languages were 
spoken among the Seminoles. Some 
of these Indians spoke Creek, or 
Muskogee as it is known; others 
spoke what is now called Mikasuki. 
(Lake Miccosukee, northeast of 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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THE AMBERJACK AND 
JIM BRANCH 


T CAN BE said without much fear of contradic- 

tion that virtually everyone who loves to fish 
hopes someday to land the one that will break a record. 
The amount of time and money spent in such pisca- 
torial quests are beyond calculation. Tackle companies 
stay in business producing equipment that is eagerly 
purchased by Izaac Waltons the nation over who seek 
to capture the ever elusive grail of a record fish. 

The tantalizing thing about the sport is that no one 
ever knows when a tackle buster will strike. Prediction 
flies out the window when it comes to stating any au- 
thoritative opinion on what a fish will do. A complete 
novice may cast his line into ocean or lake and be 
rewarded with a record breaking strike on his very 
first try. And anglers who have spent whole lifetimes 
at the sport never gain more than the satisfaction of 
trying. It’s almost a byword in Florida that enough 
money has been spent by wealthy sportsmen in the 
pursuit of salt water gamesters to balance the budget. 

However, all things being equal, the patient and 
persistent man is more apt to be rewarded than the 
angler who plies his rod in a more desultory fashion. 
It appears only fair and just that individuals who 
make a study of the art of angling (and it is an art) 
should capture the major share of the big ones. The 
very nature of their endeavors, which necessitates 
years of practice and experimentation, throws the law 
of averages in their favor. 

Of such ilk is James Branch, Jr., of West Palm Beach, 
whose picture (and that of the fish) illustrates this 
article. 

Branch is 26 years old and a native Florida product. 
Ever since he can remember he’s been fishing in the 
waters of Lake Worth, or in the ocean off the shores 
of Palm Beach. In his younger days, he always had 
a rod in his hand whenever school was out. Latterly 
he does the same thing, when he’s not attending to 
his real estate business. He’s caught more fish than 
he can remember or count. 

As a sort of “warmer upper” for his big bout with 
a 91-pound amberjack, Branch had a battle with two 
snook at the same time not long ago—and on only one 
hook, too. It seems that the larger snook tried to swal- 
low the smaller snook which was already hooked. 
It seemed a slightly anti-social gesture on the part of 
the larger fish. Branch landed both snook. 

But to get to the main event: 

It took place in the waters of the Palm Beach Inlet. 
Branch and a friend, Alex Kaye, were fishing for 
amberjack from a 16-foot outboard motored skiff. They 
had no live bait, so were trolling for blue runner to 
fill the deficiency. Branch hooked a jack crevalle and 
as he was reeling him in, a monstrous amberjack fol- 
lowed and lashed at the crevalle several times. It would 
have been impossible to battle the amberjack on the 
light rig Branch was using, so he reeled in rapidly, 
took off the crevalle and baited it up on heavier equip- 
ment, a glass casting rod, service reel and 36-pound 
test line. If the big amberjack wanted that crevalle he 
could have it, but not without some argument. 

Apparently the quarry was somewhat wary, for it 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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HE GRAY FOX is common in Florida, being found 

throughout most of the state. It inhabits all sorts 
of brushy places, such as second-growth timber, aban- 
doned fields, flatwoods, turkey-oak stands, and scrub. 
It is especially abundant in parts of Central Florida, 
where the ground is thickly covered with palmettoes. 

The gray fox is easily recognized. It is somewhat 
dog-like in appearance, with a long muzzle, up-stand- 
ing ears, and a long, bushy tail. The general color is 
a sort of grizzly gray above, with rich reddish-brown 
along the sides and underparts. An average adult is 
about a yard long from nose to tip of tail, and weighs 
six or seven pounds. The pupil of the eye is not round, 
as in dogs, but vertical. 

The red fox of the North is famous for its sly ways, 
but the gray fox is not such a clever animal, being 
much easier to trap or to hunt. It is not very suspicious 
of man, and is often seen in the wild, running off 
through the brush at no great speed. Sometimes a gray 
fox will take up residence no more than a few hundred 
feet from a house. At Silver Springs one of these ani- 
mals learned to raid garbage cans; every night he 
would sneak into the outskirts of the community to 
eat his fill of table scraps. He never turned the cans 
over as dogs do, but would perch cat-like on the rim. 
When the lights of a passing automobile fell upon him, 
he would scamper off into the shadows and then return 
to his meal in a few moments. 

Although the red fox may run for hours when 
pursued by dogs, the gray fox will usually hole up 
after a fairly short run. Often he dives into the burrow 
of a gopher tortoise. Occasionally he will climb a tree, 
something the red fox never does. 

The gray fox digs its own burrow in the ground, 
or enlarges a gopher hole to suitable dimensions. This 
burrow may serve as a place of refuge when the fox 
is pursued. In the den the female raises a litter of pups, 
usually four or five. When the babies are old enough 
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to eat solid food, both parents bring them mice, lizards, 
and other small creatures. 

The gray fox will eat almost anything: rats, mice, 
pocket-gophers, sparrows, lizards, small. snakes, frogs, 
fishes, fruits, nuts, berries, mushrooms, etc. Mice are 
a favorite food. 

Sometimes, on still winter nights, the gray foxes 
will yap back and forth at each other in the woods. 
One fox will utter a short, sharp. bark; another will 
answer with a similar cry; a third will bark, farther 
away. Sometimes a fourth or fifth can be heard in 
the distance, answering the call. The purpose of the 
“concert” is not known. 

The fur of the gray fox is attractively colored, but 
is coarse and not very thick. Consequently it is of no 
great commercial value. 

The red fox, mentioned previously, is not naturally 
found in Florida. However, from time to time sports- 
men liberate red foxes in the states, and then try to 
run them down with dogs. Sometimes the animals es- 
cape, and show up much later. Thus the Florida hunter 
should not be surprised if he encounters one of these 
creatures. The red fox is easily recognized; it is reddish 
or cinnamon above and white below, with black feet 
and a white-tipped tail. 

The coyote, another dog-like animal, turns up oc- 
casionally in Florida. It is not native to our state, and 
the ones found here are generally presumed to have 
escaped from captivity. No one has explained why so 
very many coyotes have been found in the Southeast, 
however. Some say the coyote pups are sold as “baby 
red foxes” to unsuspecting sportsmen, who look for- 
ward to a good fox hunt. When the pups grow into 
coyotes and not foxes, they are simply liberated by 
the disappointed hunters. | 

Formerly, two kinds of wolves ranged into Florida. 


One of these was a big, grayish animal, closely related 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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e6 HEN IS THE best time to catch fish?” It’s 

a good question. It’s one that surely has 
been asked more times of fishing guides, fishing camp 
operators, tackle shop people, “outdoors” columnists 
and others associated with the business and sport of 
fishing than all other questions combined. 

It’s a question asked even more often than the other 
one: “Where is the best place to catch fish?” 

Now, if you please, I’m going to examine the ac- 
cepted theories on catching fish. And I’m going to add 
one of my own. After years of fishing and catching 
fish and other years of catching nothing, I’ve con- 
cluded that a hell of a lot to do with catching fish is 
up to the fish. Of this, more later. 

Certain of the old timers—so called because most 
of them are old—would stick their heads out a window, 
spit to the windward and tell you whether the fish 
would bite at what time of the day. Their method of 
determining, which they kept to themselves, seemed 
to work. In some cases, it was almost infallible. 

And even today, fishing piers have their quota of 
old gaffers who sniff the air or something and say, 
“Yep, she’ll be good about dawn tomorry.” Or some- 
times, “No sense wastin’ time today, Sonny, they jest 
won't be a‘bitin’.” 

These birds are easily recognized—grizzled, sun- 
burned, a vocabulary of their own—they are the medi- 
cine men of fishing. But I scorn their advice because 
they scorn mine. They think catching fish is up to 
them. I think it is up to the fish. 

Civilization has brought a smattering of science into 
the sport of fishing, to be sure. Certain theories have 
become more or less accepted by the fishermen. But 
the fact that some disciples of Izaak Walton live by 
these theories, makes no never mind here. Nor am I 
concerned with those who, shown a new lure or fly, 
or any other thingamajig, anything represented as de- 
sired by fish, will swallow it. Such guys will swallow 
anything—often faster than a fish. 

Because, despite the advances of science and civili- 
zation, fishing is essentially an unscientific and un- 
civilized sport. Figure it out. Where would you go to 
catch fish if you had the time and the dough to afford 
it? To places where nobody else or few fishermen 
have even been before, places science and civilization 
haven’t touched. You go to places where your skill 
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and the fishes appetite—the most important factor— 
are the only things that count. 

But, say the scientific fisherman, we’ve ways and 
means of determining the appetite of the fish. Perhaps 
so. Let’s look at their theories and see. 

The four most prominent are: A) The Barometer 
Theory; B) The Moon Theory; C) The Solunar Theory; 
D) The Temperature Theory. (You'll note I skip the 
really fancy ones, those related to tides, etc.) 

BAROMETER: This is an oldie. It’s probably been 
used by fishermen since the glass was invented. More 
recently, however, it has been popularized by a cer- 
tain Mr. B. C. Snider. Fish, says he, will bite best on 
a rising barometer and seldom or not at all on a 
falling one. 

When the barometer falls, it’s because of an on- 
coming storm or highly windy period and the pressure 
remains low during this period. As soon as the storm 
has passed the glass will rise, and the fish will bite 
again. Always, therefore, fish on a rising or normal 
barometer. 

The barometric theory works better on paper than 
it does in a canoe. We’ve all caught fish in the time 
preceding a storm or even during a storm and high 
winds, and we’ve all gone fishless in weather made 
for paradise. There isn’t a doubt, in my mind, that a 
fall in barometric pressure affects the feeding habits 
of fish. But I don’t think there is-conclusive evidence 
on how much their feeding habits are affected. 

Moreover, I’ve a personal grudge against the barom- 
eter theory. Who in hell other than the U.S. Weather 
Bureau and a couple of other like agencies has got a 
working barometer? I’ve got a beaut, an heirloom, 
150 years old. The needle hasn’t moved since it was 
made. Weather minded friends of mine come to the 
house, look at the glass and say, “Fine day coming 
up, gonna be good fishing today.” They may be right, 
but not on account of my barometer. 

MOON: This is a theory developed after long study 
by Mr. Grady Coble. It’s popular, too. Most of those 
little calendars you can pick up in tackle or bait shops 
show certain days of the month marked by a black 
fish, a black and white fish, and an all white fish, 
supposedly indicating the best and poorest times to 
catch fish. 

Coble says that the fish strike best during the day 
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on the dark of the moon and they strike least often 
on the light of the moon. He maintains that fish can’t 
see to feed at night if there is no moon, hence better 
daytime fishing. So, Coble says, it follows that when 
the moon is in full business fish feed poor during the 
day and better at night. And, during the periods of 
the half-moon, fishing will be just so-so. These little 
fishing calendars I’ve mentioned show the best fishing 
times during each of the moon’s phases. Certain days 
of the month are shown to be best fishing days by an 
all black fish; others by a half white and black fish, 
and the poorest by an all white fish. 

Coble cautions you to remember that the best fish- 
ing times, as indicated on his calendar, are computed 
for daytime uses only. So if you want to fish by a 
“light-of-the-moon” day, as shown by an all white 
fish on the calendar, you'll have to do it at night; 
usually from just about sunset until midnight. Don’t 
ask what changes take place in the feeding habits of 
fish on a “light-of-the-moon” day if the night is dark- 
ened by a heavy overcast of clouds—at least don’t ask 
me. I’ve lost the thread of the argument. 

SOLUNAR: This theory is tricky, takes a better 
man than me to follow it through. It’s been developed 
by John Alden Knight, who claims that certain rela- 
tive positions of the sun and moon influence feeding 
fish. The name “Solunar” comes from “Sol” meaning 
sun and “Lunar” meaning moon. And the theory is 
based on Knight’s observations that at certain times 
of the day or night the fish will suddenly bite like 
mad, and then, without apparent reason, will just as 
suddenly quit feeding. (I’ve had that happen to me 
oftener than I’ve liked without the assistance of either 
the sun or moon.) 

At any rate, Knight divides the lunar day, which is 
24 hours long plus about 50 more minutes, into four 
fish feeding periods. He then designates each of these 
periods as a major or minor one for fish feeding. The 


duration of feeding, he says, during a major period, 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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ITHIN fifteen minutes after sunrise on a morn- 
ing in October, 1953, the wildlife in a certain 
section of the Ocala National Forest preserve was 
momentarily startled by the “twang” of a bow string; 
the peculiar, muffled voice of a bow’s recoil; the 
“tshe-e-e-e” of an arrow in flight and the “twhack”’ 
of a solid hit. 

Thirty yards from the source of this strange chorus 
of sounds, a four point buck of 115 pounds convulsed 
to the impact of a razor-sharp hunting arrow that 
passed completely through his body from behind the 
shoulder. Sheer nervous energy and stamina, never- 
theless, enabled the already dying animal to make a 
dash for cover he never reached. 

W. T. McDaniel, of Eustis, rushed forward to claim 
his buck, the first deer to be downed in the second 
annual archery hunt in the Ocala National Forest, 
with McDaniel also the first archer to register a kill 
in two special seasons of hunting in the Ocala and 
Eglin Field areas by Florida and visiting bowmen. 
Only deer trophy of the 1952 season, during which 
approximately 225 archers tried hard to make kills, had 
been a blood-tipped arrow that barely grazed the 
neck of a buck. 

Like McDaniel, this season you'll again have a 
chance to kill Florida deer with bow and arrow. Most 
likely, you’ve probably already received a bulletin of 
particulars from the Florida Game & Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, sponsors of the special archery hunts, or 
read the newspaper announcements. To repeat, special 
big-game hunts, exclusively for archers, have been 
scheduled for the Ocala National Forest and Eglin 
Field preserves, Oct. 22-31 and Oct. 30-Nov. 8, re- 
spectively. A special permit, costing $5.00, will entitle 
an archer to two buck deer with at least 5” antlers, 
among other legal game. 

Just what do you need to get in the fun and to ex- 
perience a deer kill that may parallel McDaniel’s? 

For deer hunting, most archers favor the straight- 
ended American style bow. It is admirably adapted to 
quick shooting in thick brush with less likely error in 
draw and loose than bows with re-curved ends. Used 





Shooting at lifesize deer targets, set up at varying and un- 

measured ranges, is an excellent pre-season form of practice for 

deer hunters. This one can be used as a stationary target, or 

be given animation by mounting it below two deeply-grooved 

iron pulleys running on an overhead wire stretched between two 

trees. Mark off a section of wallboard in one-foot squares and 
scale this drawing up to full size. 
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with a heavy string and reasonably heavy arrows, a 
straight-limbed bow will tend to eliminate some of the 
possible flexing and aiming mistakes the average archer 
may make. Experienced hunters can use the re-curved 
models with equal facility, but technically that de- 
sign is better suited to target shooting than hunting. 

A good hunting bow must mave speed of cast or 
recoil, and a feeling of smoothness in the hand as it 
is being shot, much as a rifle or shotgun must “feel 
right” to the shooter. The bow used for hunting must 
be durable and capable of giving good penetration to 
loosed arrow. 

Bows of Sherwood Forest hunting fame were the 
English long-bows, 6 ft. 6 inches on the average, and 
occasionally as long as seven feet; hence, the descrip- 
tive name. 


The weapon of the American Indian was much 
shorter than the English bow—some as short as three 
feet, fast in cast, but possessed of marked vibration 
and not smooth to the hand like the English model. 
Most of the Indian bows were fairly wide, but notably 
thin, and were backed with animal sinew, a very good 
backing material, properly applied. It was an excel- 
lent short range hunting and fighting weapon. 

Turkish bowmen of history used a short, composite 
re-curved bow of fast cast and capable of shooting 
arrows long distances. Our American bow combines 
the best features of the three types, plus the English 
three-fingered loose, a fast, strong and simple way 
of controlling and releasing the nocked arrow. 


A bow’s pull is measured in the power (number of 
pounds of exerted effort) required to pull an arrow 
of properly matched length to a “full draw”. This uni- 
form positioning or draw is important to delivery of 
the shot, whether the shooting is done at close range 
or over long course of flight. Average pull of bows 
used in making recorded kills of American game has 
been 56.4 pounds. 


ARCHER 


Many beginners wrongly conclude that a hunting 
bow should have a pull of at least 65 pounds. It is true 
that a forty pound pull is the minimum legal limit here 
in Florida, but, unless an archer is strong and agile, 
a truly heavy bow may be cumbersome to handle, just 
a bit too powerful for him to draw comfortably and 
correctly. An arrow driven by a medium weight bow 
of 45 to 55 pounds will be plenty powerful for Florida 
big-game. It is also true that a few bowmen shoot well 
with bows of 65 to 85 pounds and up, but the average 
archer cannot properly hold and aim a bow of heavy 
pull at full power until combined skill and strength 
have been developed through experience. Even as little 
as five pounds excess pull beyond your margin of 
comfort and perfect control can keep your shooting 
below par. Beginners, therefore, should select bows 
that pull within their initial limitations. 

Arrow lengths vary with individual arm lengths, 
and both bow and arrows are usually directly propor- 
tionate to one’s height. Generally, a man 5 feet to 5’ 
2” tall will find a 24 inch arrow correct, used with a 
five foot bow. One between 5’ 3” and 5’ 6” can reliably 
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Plenty of pre-season practice is necessary to kill consistently with bow and arrow. It is a good idea to set up lifesize game targets, at 
varying distances, in thickly wooded areas to accustom one’s self to hunting conditions and backgrounds, like this group of Ocala bowmen. 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


select a 25 inch arrow and a five foot or a 5% foot 
bow. Another person, one 5’ 7” to 5’ 8” tall, would 
shoot well with a 26 inch arrow and a 5% foot bow. 
Men 5’ 9” to 5’ 10”, inclusive, should settle for a 5 ft., 
7 inch bow and 27 inch arrows. Very tall bowmen, that 
group with individual heights of 5’ 11” and over, should 
select 28 inch arrows matched to a 5 ft., 9 inch bow. 
These calculations should be taken as a suggested 
selection standard only. Archery experts, like gun ed- 
itors, do not alway agree on certain technical points, 
and this is one of them. 

One popular and reliable rule for determining indi- 
vidual arrow length ‘is for an archer to place an arrow 
with its feathered end against the base of his neck, 
with the pointed end resting between fully extended 
arms and fingers. Correct arrow length will be that 
measurement from the base of the archer’s neck to 
the tips of his fingers. 

For hunting, arrows should be carried in a. wide, 
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9 inch quiver on shoulder or back, for quick accessi- 
bility and extraction. Besides being large, it is impor- 
tant that the quiver be designed and fastened in such 
manner that it will not rattle itself or contents. The 
leather used for its making should be strong, but not 
so stiff that the material will not collapse of its own 
accord. Arrows should protrude six or eight inches 
above the archer’s shoulder. 

Before you begin your hunt, separate your best 
arrows from the poor and mediocre ones, and take only 
the best with you; then you won’t make the mistake 
of selecting an inferior arrow under the pressure and 
excitement of a hurried shot. Arrows and bow must 
be a matched combination and the former, preferably, 
should be all of same weight, same spine and manu- 
factured lot. Various styles of arrow tips are available 
in the quick-killing broadhead class. 

Two other accessories essential to the hunting archer 
are a set of firm, but pliable, leather fingertips, and a 
smooth armguard that can be quickly donned. 


Clothing worn should blend with the area hunted 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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John Benedict, Ocala archer, is shown carefully studying a 

suspicious movement of the brush in a section of Ocala’s na- 

tional forest. An experienced bowman, he favors the re-curved 

end style bow. Note the above-shoulder position of his quiver 
and supply of hunting arrows, for quick accessibility. 


W. T. McDaniel, of Eustis, was the first Florida archer to kill a 
deer in two special seasons of hunting. He shot the pictured 
buck within fifteen minutes after sunrise of opening day of the 
1953 season, in Ocala National Forest. His arrow passed entirely 

through the four-point buck at thirty yards. 
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and embody a considerable brown and dark green 
coloration. Bright red, recognized safety hue for the 
firearms-equipped hunter, should be omitted from the 
Florida archer’s hunting attire. Experienced bowmen 
claim that bright red is incongruous to Florida wood- 
lands, even in late Fall, and that deer can distinguish 
such differences. Others hold to the opinion that deer 
are color blind. Choose your own school of thought. 

Avoid clothing reeking of mothballs or cooking 
odors; wearing such is on a par with driving a mos- 
quito-vapor machine through crowded city streets. 
Cut down on human scent by chewing chlorophyll tab- 
lets, and by possibly adding to clothing the merest 
suspicion of the raccoon scent used by trappers for 
bait sets. Some hunters saturate their clothing and 
selves in wild grass smoke to reduce body scent. You 
want any game that chances to pick up your scent 
to believe that you are something natural to the area, 
not a stranger with lethal intent! 

Footgear is very important. The archer must be 
able to tread softly without creating any ground vi- 
bration, for deer, especially, learn of danger through 
that medium. Similarly, stamping the ground is a 
deer’s way of warning other animals of likely danger, 
and a deer’s snort is a literal “Pull up stakes and get 
going!” signal for ready or immediate flight. 

Florida’s best hunting is usually in snake-infested 
country, and for adequate protection from this possible 
hazard, good, comfortable boots, 12 to 18 inches high, 
are logical choice. For hunters already accustomed to 
wearing of moccasins or tennis shoes, and who “walk 
with eyes in their feet”, there may be some justifiable 
substitution. 

Study of records of deer killed with bow and arrow 
in the U. S. shows that, on the average, the Florida 
archer may expect to shoot his game somewhere be- 
tween 15 and 40 yards. In essence, this bluntly means 
that the bowman must get fairly close to his target— 
the average distance of all kills figures only 28.7 yards! 
—and that the truly successful group of archers are 
invariably good stalkers. 

Likewise, the records show that one of every four 
deer killed with bow and arrow have been running 
shots. To stalking ability, therefore, must be added 
the skill to release arrows at moving targets with 
combined speed and accuracy. 

Hunting success for the archer represents a combi- 
nation of careful stalking, shooting skill and pure luck. 
For this reason, plus the mathematical odds against 
simultaneously doing correctly the estimated eighteen 
different things that go to make up draw, aim and 
arrow release, it is unlikely that Florida’s archers will 
ever deplete the game supply to the extent of rival 
powder burners. Opponents among the latter group, 
who object to giving the bowmen special and prior 
access to game preserves in advance of regular sea- 


sons, should cease grumbling in their beards. Every- 


thing considered, the archer assuredly earns and de- 
serves the game that falls to his feathered shafts. No 
matter how great the expansion of the sport in Florida, 
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the bowman will never be a serious competitor of 
the gunner. 

One of the most frequent causes of misses during the 
Florida hunts of past seasons has been the archer’s 
relative unfamiliarity with his equipment and the areas 
hunted. Few bowmen who took part in the hunts ad- 
mitted to any pre-season practice other than at regu- 
lation targets over measured ranges. Afield, they 
learned that differences in target backgrounds and 
shooting conditions could be decidedly tricky. 

In hunting, be the choice of weapon bow or fire- 
arm, ability to quickly estimate shooting distances and 
to aim accordingly is essential to consistent success. 
Only by field practice on targets amid simulated hunt- 
ing conditions is this skill markedly developed. 


Natural-looking deer and bear targets in both stand- 
ing and running poses may be purchased from the 
A. F. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, or made by enlarging scaled drawings to 
lifesize. These game targets can be set up as stationary 
affairs to be fired on over varying distances, or be 
given animation by mounting them below two deeply- 
grooved iron pulleys running on an overhead wire 
stretched between two trees and sloped to give a gravi- 
tational run of fifty yards or more. The targets can 
also be given manual operation by pulling an attached 
length of cord. In any event, set up the rig so that 
there is some intervening brush, with clear visibility 
of target for only a reasonable percentage of its full 
distance run, to simulate woods hunting. 


The archer who elects to confine his practice to 
stationary targets should have a companion secrete 
a number of targets within a designated wooded area, 
and then stalk the section for the scattered targets, 
just as in actual hunting. If shooting alone, the prac- 
ticing archer can set up several targets at varying 
distances; walk away with unmeasured stride, sud- 
denly turn and shoot quickly at successive targets. If 
he can hit these, or moving targets, over instantly esti- 
mated ranges, his chances of killing legal game will be 
considerably enhanced. 


Unless one is lucky enough to jump a deer or pan- 
ther from its protective cover, or be in the path of 
animals on the move, half of the success of the hunt 
will depend on the applied skill the archer devotes to 
stalking his game. 

Begin by planning to hunt alone as regards the 
actual stalking. In domestic life, two persons living 
together may perhaps live a bit cheaper than the same 
individuals living separately, but the dual combina- 
tion cannot be generally applied to silent and close 
stalking of wild game with bow and arrow. Two per- 
sons together simply cannot move through the woods 
as silently as one. This is one rule that is rare of 
exception. 

Walk slowly with frequent stops, but with an un- 
even duration, so that the area hunted is covered 
much in the unhurried, wandering manner of feeding 
game. During both your frequent stops and slow 
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forward progress, study the immediate vicinity and 
looming country most carefully. Your sought target 
may be hiding just ahead, but not so well hidden as to 
preclude your making a good shot. Constant vigilance 
is part of the art of carrying out a successful stalk. 

Stalking should always be with the wind blowing 
directly to you; if wind direction changes, your course 
should immediately be altered so that the wind is in 
your favor. If there is enough air movement for wind: 
to be felt directly in your face, then, fine. Otherwise, 
make occasional tests by noiselessly releasing a hand- 
ful of dry grass to the wind. Moving against the wind 
is one of the first rules of getting close to game with 
keen nostrils. Even a slight air movement can waft 
human scent a mile ahead of the hunter. 

Feeding deer periodically raise their heads to look 
about, as a precaution against being ambushed, but 
they invariably signal this contemplated movement by 
first twitching their tails. Hunters close enough to 
detect such signals, but still not in a position to shoot, 
should remain perfectly still until the nervous flag 
has dropped and the deer again is browsing with 
head lowered. 


Deer census counts, made by Game Commission 
personnel at widely scattered points, indicate a good 
supply of game this season, especially in the Eglin 
Field and Ocala areas. For all hunters this report is 
good news, but for the sportsman who prefers to seek 
his legal game with a weapon used by his ancestors 
of 100,000 years ago the hunting forecast has added 
meaning—archery in October! END 


Prize trophy for the modern archer is the black bear. Florida 
bowmen will have chances to bag the shaggy bruins during the 
coming season. 


AAAI ON 





COURTESY FRED BEAR, BEAR ARCHERY CO. 
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OMETIME this fall, a nervous hunter will see 

a flashing movement on the other side of a bush, 
and will snap down on it. As the gun roars, there will 
be an anguished scream and a dull thud. Followed by 
moaning and thrashing in the weeds. 

Next day, the morning papers will carry the usual 
paragraphs about William Blank, who is either dead 
or in the hospital. The police, the hospital, the news- 
papers and the court, or the coroner’s jury, will all 
agree that it was a “hunting accident.” 

The nervous hunter, it seems, mistook Mr. Blank 
for a deer, or a quail, or a bear, or a something. Mr. 
Nervous simply saw something moving, shot instan- 
taneously, and blew a hole in Mr. Blank. Most unfor- 
tunate—but everyone agrees that it was just another 
“accident.” 

Accident? Nonsense. It was either murder or assault 
with a deadly weapon. 

Why? Simply because there is never a valid excuse 
for any hunting “accident.” Guns are not toys—they 
are deadly weapons. And every careless hunter is 
either a potential or actual murderer. 

Think, if you can, of a legitimate alibi for any shoot- 
ee coneent Here are a few standard alibis to start 
with: 

He didn’t know it was loaded. A twig caught in the 
trigger. The dog knocked the gun over. He was on the 
other side of the target. I just didn’t see him. It 
ricocheted off the water. The muzzle was full of dirt 
and the barrel exploded. He slipped. He was climbing 
through a fence with a rifle in his hands. He was 
pulling the gun from the car—muzzle-first. He was 
drinking. 

Do any of those alibis make sense? Of course not. 
There are simple hunting rules that would prevent all 
hunting casualties, if the rules were only followed by 
every person handling a gun. 
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But the simple rules won’t be followed by every 
hunter this fall. At least several hundred other hunters 
will wind up in the morgue or the hospital. Widows 
will weep, and hospitalization will be paid. 

It happens every year, and it will happen again 
this year. And it will all be so unnecessary. 

What to do about it? Well, in the first place, if any 
tomfool points a gun at you—loaded or unloaded— 
there’s only one sure cure. Just smack him in the 
teeth with the butt of your gun. It works every time. 
He’ll stop fooling around, then. Of course, he won’t 
be your friend anymore, but at least you'll still be 
alive when the hunting season ends. 

It’s a rough remedy, but guns are not made to fool 
with. Guns are made to kill with. So if someone points 
a gun at you, you can take it for granted that he is 
tying to murder you—either purposely or “accident- 
a Ve 

Just remember that quite a few people are killed 
every year because someone “didn’t know the gun 
was loaded.” Don’t let the dead one be you. 

Then there’s Ready Freddie. He’s the joker that in- 
sists on having his gun loaded at all times. Freddie 
never forgot the time a deer bounded through camp 
when no one had a loaded gun handy. The deer got 
away sately, and Freddie has always regretted it. 
So Freddie is always ready. His gun is loaded at all 
times—in the car, in camp, while resting and during 
mealtime. 

Of course, Freddie always makes sure that his gun’s 
safety mechanism is on, or almost on. He says “that’s 
what safeties are for.” 

Freddie never heard of an unsafe safety mecha- 
nism—a defective one that can be accidentally brushed 
off the safety position. Worse than that, Freddie is 
always so ready for a shot that he often slips the safety 
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off long before he could possibly get a shot at any- 
thing. Then he forgets to put it on again. 

Freddie never heard of the rules, “never slip your 
safety off until you are actually raising the gun to 


shoot” and “never carry a loaded gun except when 


actually hunting.” 

There’s only one thing to do with a Ready Freddie. 
Put him on the blacklist of hunting companions that 
you can do without and like it. 

Then you have Old Potbelly Plinker. Potbelly is 
alway plinking away at something—he calls it target- 
shooting. He shoots at trees, and stumps, and high- 
way signs, and old barns, and bullfrogs, and tin cans, 
and even rocks. In fact, Plinker is willing to shoot 
at anything that can’t shoot back. 

Old Plinker never thought of learning at what dis- 
tance his gun-load is dangerous. He never heard that 
many modern rifle shells are dangerous over a mile 
away. He never thinks, when he cuts loose at a target, 
that there might be a house full of kids a half mile 
behind it. 

Old Potbelly Plinker never absorbed the fact that 
low-speed bullets tend to ricochet, while high-speed 
bullets tend to disintegrate upon slight impact. Low- 
speed bullets will ricochet off water, rocks, iron posts, 
hard-wood trees, and many other similar objects. 

Only one thing to do with Potbelly Plinker—stay 
five miles away from him. 

Next on the do-without list is Young Tom Edison. 
Young Tom has the experimental streak in him. He 
always wants to try someone else’s ammunition in his 
rifle. Young Edison will soon discover at least one 
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thing: Strange ammunition may fit a gun, but it may 
also blow out the breech and kill you. 

There are a few other disagreeable characters that 
you might encounter in the woods this hunting season. 
Characters like Corkin’ Bottles. 

There’s always a Corkin’ present. You'll find at 
least one in every hunting party. “Just one lil ol’ nip,” 
says Corkin’. “It'll take the chill off.” Pretty soon 
Corkin’ has one for the road, and another because it’s 
Tuesday. In just a little while, Corkin’ Bottles is shoot- 
ing up the woods, plumb promiscuous like. He fumbles 
the shells, he fumbles the trigger, and he fumbles the 
targets. 

For people like Corkin’, chisel this rule in a promi- 
nent place: If you must handle a gun, don’t drink. 
If you must drink, don’t handle a gun. © 

You can add two more characters to the bad list. 
Mr. Poker and Ear Banger. Poker is the guy who 
uses his rifle or shotgun to poke in the weeds or bushes 
for lost quarry. Sometimes he actually does find the 
bird he lost. More often, he finds the muzzle of his 
gun jammed with twigs and dirt. Every once in a while, 
he finds his head blown off as the result. 

Ear Banger is the one that bangs away no matter 
who is standing near him. Get too close to Ear Banger, 
and bang goes his gun, and you are deaf. In addition, 
Banger often aims to shoot by other people, never 
realizing that someone might suddenly step in front 
of Banger’s gun at the wrong time. 

The remedy for an Ear Banger? Just pick up the 
largest, hardest rock that you can find. Then do what 
comes naturally. 

Not to be forgotten is Amateur Hunter. He’s never 
been hunting before. He’s never handled anything but 
a squirt-gun before. He borrowed a rifle from a neigh- 
bor. And he’s eagerly awaiting his chance to shoot at 
something. Anything will do for him. 

Avoid Amateur like a plague, unless he’s taken the 
trouble to learn how to hunt, has had firearm safety 
instructions, and has done at least a little gun-handling 
and target-shooting. 

An amateur is one that looks down the muzzle to 
see where the bullets come from. An amateur with a 
gun is like a child with a firecracker. Something is 
bound to happen. 

Don’t be afraid to take young hunters with you. 
But do insist that they know something about guns, 
ammunition, hunting and safety rules before the first 
hunting trip. 

Last on the list is Harry Hardguy. Hardguy is proud 
of his manly physique. He likes to sleep on the hard 
ground, eat half-raw food, sit in the rain, and live 
in dirt and disorder. Furthermore, he eggs other hunt- 
ers into doing the same. 

You can always tell a Hardguy when he gets home. 
He immediately moans for a doctor. 

There are a few other good rules that you should 
remember during the hunting season: 


Don’t be ashamed to take a first-aid kit with you. 


_A snake-bite kit might come in handy. Be careful of 


knives, axes and guns. Wear non-slip boots or shoes. 
Don’t get lost. Be careful of your health and comfort. 
Don’t eat spoiled or half-cooked game. Buy a hunting 
license before you go hunting. Observe all game laws. 

And, most important of all, don’t assume that all 
other hunters are observing the common-sense rules 
of hunting safety, because they probably aren't. 

In other words, treat all other hunters as if they 
were crazy, because they probably are. 

You can’t have a good time hunting if you come 


back dead. 
27 
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r IS FORTUNATE that only a 
minority group of hunters tak- 
ing out licenses each season require, 
or prefer, new guns. Otherwise, man- 
ufacturers could: not possibly meet 
the annual demand for new hunting 
weapons, even if they pooled re- 
sources and combined their output. 
In fact, as matters stand at the 
moment, there are still shortages in 
certain preferred models, despite 
stepped-up production, and some of 
the manufacturers are yet to drop 
the dealer-allocation system of re- 
tailing their wares, a post-war policy 
initially adopted to assure more 
equitable distribution of the first 
post-war crops of new guns. It is a 
wise shooter, therefore, who selects 
and orders his new firearm well in 
advance of hunting season. 

This year, as always, hunters will 
carry more former-season guns into 
Florida’s woods and fields than new 
ones. But few of the shooting clan 
are ever truly satisfied with their 
hunting weapons from season to sea- 
son. Each year usually brings about 
some desired personal change in 
sighting equipment, barrel length, 
choke, or in stock fit. More changes 
in sight combinations are made than 
in all other gun features combined; 
that’s why “Muzzle Flashes” has 
given priority to sight selection and 
adjustment as offered texts. Whether 
you use a new gun or an old one for 
the coming season, your hunting 
weapon must be readied in that re- 
spect, and the practical, money- 
saving suggestions of the past several 
issues have applied equally to both. 

But now let’s assume that you’re 
included in the minority group 
making a last minute purchase of a 
new gun for Opening Day. What, 
you ask, are some of the models, 
calibers and gauges suited to Florida 
hunting? What about a gun that can 
be used on Florida big-game and also 
be taken to Canada and Alaska for 
sure kills of moose and grizzlies? 

In hunting, it is the first shot, or 
the first two shots, that usually make 
the story. The hunting rifle, especi- 
ally, must be one that hits where it 
is aimed. Likewise, its caliber, 
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weight of bullet used and bullet 
velocity each have a great influence 
on killing power, and really tough 
game requires the rifleman to hit it 
with a load that packs punch. It is 
better to be a bit over-gunned than 
inadequately equipped. 

Alaskan and Canadian Bear, 
Moose, Florida Deer, Bear and Wild 
Boar: For the big-game hunter who 
plans to mix his Florida hunting 
with trips to Canada and Alaska for 
bear and moose, such hard hitting 
calibers and loads as the .300 H&H 
Magnum with 180 grain Silver Tip 
bullet; the 375 Magnum with 270 
grain bullet; the .348 Winchester 
with 250 grain Silver Tip; the .30-06 
used with 180 and 220 S.P. bullets; 
the custom-made Jefferey .333 with 
its round-nosed 300 grain solid bul- 
let; the 7mm Mauser and 175 grain 
loads; the 8mm Mauser and its 
matching 236 grain bullet; the .30-40 
Krag with 180 grain slug, and the 
.296 Jeffery Mannlicher will stop 
anything encountered, there or here. 
Bolt-actions and scope sights are 
preferred among rifles of this class, 
and good selections can be made 
from among the Winchester Model 
70, the Weatherby Magnums, the 
Johnson-Gartman sporters and the 
Remington Models 721 and 722, with 
every confidence in their mechani- 
cal reliability and field performance. 

The named calibers may be a little 
on the heavy side if full loads are 


Four hard hitting. big- 
game loads! From left to 
right, the .300 Savage 
Silvertip, the  .30-06 
Springfield Silvertip, the 
.30-06 Springfield Soft- 
point and the .300 Sav- 
age Softpoint. 








used on Florida’s big-game, but they 
are a good compromise for the 
hunter who plans his annual hunt- 
ing on a far-flung scale, yet who 
does not want to invest in but one 
big-game rifle. Fortunately, the am- 
munition manufacturers market a 
variety of loads for most of the men- 
tioned calibers, and substitution of 
cartridge loadings best suited to local 
conditions make these big bores ver- 
satile hunting weapons. 


Of the current models, probably 
most popular of all are the Winches- 
ter Model 70 and the Remington 720, 
available in various calibers and bar- 
rel lengths. There is little to choose 
between them, but the Winchester 
Model 70 has the better trigger 
mechanism; the Remington 720 has 
the better safety. 


Florida Whitetail Deer, Black 
Bear, Panther and Wild Boar: For 
the hunter seeking big-game within 
the state, there are many choices. 
Florida big-game shooting is usually 
fast-action, at reasonably close 
ranges and often in thick brush. 
Calibers like the seemingly ageless 
.30-30, the .30 Remington, .300 Sav- 
age, the versatile .30-06, .257 Rob- 
erts, the .35 Remington and the .32 
Winchester Special, used with proper 
bullet styles and weights, can be 
relied on for killing shots. The .35 
Remington caliber is especially good 
for shooting in thickly wooded areas, 
the heavy bullet determinedly plow- 
ing its way through brush that would 
deflect certain other calibers. You'll 
surely find your Florida big-game 
rifle from among such models as the 
Winchester 94 and 64, Savage 99 
and Marlin 336 level-actions; the 
Remington 760 and 141 pumps and 
the Remington 81 autoloader. Shoot- 
ers of small physique may find the 
Remington model 81 autoloader and 
the Marlin 336 rather heavy to carry 
on long treks and may, therefore, 
prefer a model less fatiguing to 
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carry. Left-handed shooters can re- 
liably select any of the lever-actions 
or the new Remington 760 pump or 
its older brother, the Model 141. 
Bolt-actions have not been mention- 
ed because, for the thick-brush, 
close-range style shooting of the 
Florida big-game hunting country, 
other actions are decidedly faster. 
Shooters who are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with bolt-actions, and who 
have reputations for one-shot kills, 
can do excellent work with them, 
however. 

Combine your Florida woods-rifle 
with a good peep rear sight or a low 
power scope. For our Florida big- 
game, use the 200 grain bullet if your 
selection is .35 caliber, the 180 grain 
for the .30-06, the 170 grain bullet 
for both the .30-30 and .32 Winches- 
ter Special calibers, the 117 grain 
bullet in the .257 caliber and the 
180 grain size in the .300 Savage. 

Squirrel Shooting: Many hunters 
use their shotguns to take the elusive 
bushy-tailed grays, but the greatest 
sport is to be had from hunting them 
with a good .22 loaded with high- 
speed, hollow point long rifle cart- 
ridges. Rifles like the fine Marlin 
39A lever-action, the Winchester 61 
and 62 pumps, the Remington 121 
and the Savage 99 pumps and the 
J. C. Higgins Model 31 autoloader 
(made by the High Standard Mfg. 
Company), fitted with a four power 
scope or a quality peep sight, will 
give many happy hunting hours 
amid moss-festooned oaks. 

Like split bamboo fishing rods, it 
looks like the old double barrel style 
shotgun is on its way out. One rea- 
son is the high cost of manufacturing 
good doubles. Pumps and autoload- 
ers are easier and cheaper to make, 
and can thusly be sold within a more 
popular price range. Being single 
barrel affairs, the pumps and semi- 
automatics are also easily adaptable 
to installation of a selective choke 
device, now standard equipment for 
many shotgunners. 

The 12 gauge is still the most pre- 
ferred gauge, but it is being closely 
pushed by the so-called “sweet- 
sixteen.” The man who is only a fair 
shot will likely do better with the 
12, if for no other reason than there 
is more shot content in a 12 gauge 
shell than one of 16 gauge size, and 
his mathematical chances of hitting 
are increased accordingly. 

Before purchasing, examine the 
current market’s offerings, with 
special attention to gun fit. Consider 
the individual merits of such shot- 
guns as the Winchester Model 12, 
Remington 870, Ithaca 37 and Stev- 
ens 820—all pump actions. In the 
autoloading types, examine the fea- 
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Some of the new hunting and target guns that will see action in Florida this season! Is 


your model among them — and how many of those pictured can you identify? 


tures of the new Winchester Model 
50 and its rival, the Remington 
“Sportsman” 48, two fine guns but 
weapons operating on different me- 
chanical principles; and the Savage 
755, another popular autoloader. 

Give serious consideration to the 
installation of a selective choke at- 
tachment on your new shotgun. It 
will greatly increase its usefulness. 

TURKEYS: Preferred gauge for 
turkey shooting is the twelve, used 
with express speed loads and Num- 
ber 4 shot for the first shot fired 
and Number 2’s for any necessary 
follow-up. 

Wild Hogs and Deer (with a shot- 
gun): If you want to use a shotgun 
on Florida’s wild hog and deer pop- 
ulations, select a 12 gauge and Num- 
ber 00 buckshot at full choke; or a 
rifled slug. 

QUAIL: For that quail gun, se- 
lect a light, fast-handling pump or 
autoloader with 26” barrel, bored 
improved cylinder if you do not get 
it with a selective choke device. This 
quail gun, if you’re a shooter of 
average build, should preferably 
have from 1% to 15% inches drop at 
comb; 2% or 2% inches of drop at 
heel; a pitch of about one inch and 
a length of pull pretty close to four- 
teen inches. Your personal gun-fit 
may demand some slight variation 
from this standard, but most gun 
authorities agree that a quail gun 
stocked close to these dimensions, 
and used with Number 8 or 7% 
shot, will be a deadly combination 
at 18 to 35 yards, within which 
ranges most Florida quail are killed. 
Gauge should be 12 or 16, with some 
experienced shots favoring the light- 
er 20. 

DOVE: Dove shooters can wisely 


select modified choke boring and 
size 742 shot. The whitewings are 
not hard to kill if hit, but hitting 
them, as some hunters learn to their 
chagrin, is something else again. 
Some birds will seemingly float in 
to the gun, offering easy shots. Oth- 
ers will approach at a 35-mile clip 
and sideslip in sudden, disconcerting 
flight as they locate the waiting 
gunner. 

Ducks, Geese and other Water- 
fowl: The waterfowler will want a 
fairly straight stocked gun, as his 
targets will usually be rising and a 
straight stock tends to cause one to 
shoot higher in relation to line of 
aim than a stock having consider- 
able drop at comb and heel. Don’t 
go over 28” in barrel length unless 
your waterfowl piece is a Magnum 
12 gauge chambered for 3” shells. 
Here, barrels of 30 inches are re- 
quired to burn all the powder of 
the Magnum’s long shell. All other 
shotgun models burn their powder 
loads with the first 26 inches of 
barrel length. 

For the maximum degree of ex- 
pertness, a marksman must be al- 
most blood-brother to his chosen 
firearm. Particularly must he be 
familiar with the type action em- 
bodied and the gun’s feel in his hand 
and the way it shoulders. Next to 
the truth of the axim, “Beware of 
the man with one gun!” watch out 
for the rival skill of a shooter who 
has his big-game and smallbore 
rifles, and his shotgun, of similar 
action so that practice with one will 
develop his skill with the others. 
Anyway, it’s something to keep in 
mind when you prepare to buy that 
new gun; you may yet be that shoot- 
er we all envy. END 
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HE HUNT had reached its wildest pitch. Joe and 


Mack were somewhere up ahead in the tower- 
ing jumble of matted ti-ti whooping encouragement 
to the dogs. Even above the racket they made crash- 
ing through the tinder dry brush, I could hear an 
ominous deep down in the chest bellowing, like a mad 
bull on the prod, punctuated by the snapping of teeth 
and the frantic bawling of the hounds. 

The temptation was too much to resist. In spite 
of repeated admonitions to stay put on my stand, I 
decided to head for the impromptu arena located 
somewhere behind the formidable wall of vegetation 
before me. 

A quick check of the carbine assured me, for the 
tenth time that morning, that a 170-grain Silvertip 
nestled in the chamber awaiting the call. I ducked 
my head and charged the brushy barrier. A few min- 
utes later I was well into the jungle, face and hands 
bleeding from the multitudinous scratches inflicted 
by the needle-like thorns of sweet briar and the 
sharp-pointed twigs of the tinder dry brush. 

I paused a moment to get my bearings from the 
sounds of the no-holds-bared fracas up ahead. The 
hassle was still at fever pitch from all indications. 
I charged on ahead, bulling through the hindering 
brushy mat. Now the racket seemed to be coming 
from a spot no farther than 25 yards ahead. Although 
it was difficult to tell for sure, it did seem that there 
was a slight thinning out of the brush in that general 
direction. 

Suddenly there was a shrill ki-ki from one of the 
dogs. With a crash the brush erupted in my face. 
I caught a glimpse of a mountainous mass of black 
fur plowing a pathway through the brush. Fascinated 
by the sight, I struggled to free the rifle from the 
clinging brush. In less time than it takes to tell, 
that hulking black shadow was gone, leading the 
madly bawling hounds on another lap of the brush 
busting race. 

Shaking from the excitement of my sudden en- 
counter with the blackie, I glanced down at the rifle 
to discover with no little chagrin that in addition to 
the gun, I had my hand wrapped around a pencil 
sized stalk of ti-ti. No wonder the gun wouldn’t come 
up. It was probably just as well; a wounded bear at 
close quarters in that jungle would have been too 
much of a good thing with the odds stacked heavily in 
favor of the brush busting bruin. 

From the tangle off to my right came an inquir- 
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ing haloo. I whooped in reply. “Did you get a look 
at him?” Mack shouted. ‘“Yeah,” I shouted back 
and added a fervent, “And how.” 

A few minutes later we were back at the stand 
which I had recently deserted. Oh sure, you guessed 
it. In the sandy soil of the old road that straggled 
through the ti-ti and palmetto jungle were the tracks 
of a real he-bear, intermingled with the prints of 
the hounds. Not three feet from the stump upon 
which I had been sitting before making my ill-starred 
decision to get into the middle of the action was the 
huge sprawling track of a granddaddy bruin. 

As we stood there in the road listening for the 
dogs and examining the signs of the big boy’s hurried 
crossing, Joe and Mack took turns casting none too 
subtle remarks regarding an ex-Yankee hunter who 
would leave his stand to try for a hand to hand 
encounter with an enraged bear. They even went 
so far as to hint that the bear skin rug which graces 
the floor in front of my living room fireplace was an 
unclaimed refugee from some taxidermy shop that 
had come into my possession through the persuasive 
power of a few greenbacks rather than through the 
exercise of any persuasion of a Heins-directed bullet. 

There was no further sound from the dogs. “Threw 
them off in the swamp,” Joe commented tersely, in- 
dicating with a wave of his hand the watery fastness 
of timber and brush marking the edge of Green Devil 
Swamp. The three of us slogged dejectedly up the 
old tote road toward the clearing where we were to 
meet the rest of the party. 

Clouds of gloom were hanging low and heavy over 
the camp on Gator Run that evening. Even Doc, 
normally the life of the crowd, was glum. “Five days 
of hunting and we draw a goose egg, yet,’ Medico 
moaned. ‘Not your fault, Slim,” Doc addressed Jim 
Kline, our host and guide on this hunt. “Just hap- 
pens that the critters are hanging too close to the 
swamp to give us a fair whack at them.” No one 
brought up the fact that but for my stunt in leaving 
the stand earlier in the day we would have had 
some game to show for the considerable effort that 
had thus far been expended. 

Al Forman spoke up, “Anybody else feel like I do? 
I’ve about had enough brush crashing and sitting to 
hold me for awhile. What say we fold ’er up and go 
on home?” No one spoke for a moment then Slim 
suggested, “Why don’t you fellers just loll around 
camp tomorrow, maybe try a little fishin’ down in 
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the branch. I'll take the jeep and do a little scoutin’ 
around. Might be I can locate us a bear where we 
can get in some good licks day after tomorrow.” The 
gang was in half-hearted agreement for, in spite of 
our defeat by the bruins of the Green Devil, no one 
was quite ready to admit he was whipped. 

Sometime during the early morning hours, I awoke 
to hear the pattering of rain on the canvas roof over- 
head. I dozed off and when I roused again the sun 
was shining brightly on a thoroughly drenched camp 
site. 

After a leisurely breakfast, Doc and Slim clam- 
bered into our host’s battered jeep and headed out 
to see what they could locate in the way of a nice 
accommodating bruin. 

The rest of us occupied ourselves fishing, swim- 
ming, and just plain old lounging about camp. After 
five days of strenuous hunting it felt good to take it 
easy and enjoy the quiet of the big woods. The 
hounds seemed to enjoy their day of lazing as much 
as we did. 

It was just beginning to get dark under the table, 
as “Cookie” Waite described it, when the Jeep came 
surging up the sand road leading to camp. Doc and 
Slim piled out and made a bee line for the chow 
table. The pair was non-committal regarding the 
results of the scouting tour until they had stowed 
away an amazing amount of Cookie’s hot stove hand 
work. Finally they loosened up. 

“Wan, man, biggest bear track I’ve ever seen,” 
Doc stated. “And fresh, laddie, those prints were 
still steaming.” 

“Looks mighty good for mornin’,” Slim agreed. 
They both lounged back in their camp chairs savor- 
ing the expectant look on the faces of the assembled 
hopefuls. 

“*Course now, I ain’t sayin’ for certain that he’ll 
be back there in the mornin’, but there’s been a 
good sized old boar cuttin’ capers in a good sized 
gallberry patch ten-fifteen miles down the road. It’s 
a good piece out from the swamp, and I reckon if 
we get in there first thing in the mornin’ without 
raisin’ too much ruckus about it, we got ourself a 
bear.” 

Slim’s pronouncement had a shot in the arm effect 
on our party that night and the spirited banter and 
horse play around the campfire bespoke the revived 
hopes of us all. 

It was still as black as the inside of a cat when 
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Slim steamed in through the ranks of sleepers arrayed 
along either side of the big army tent. “Grab your 
socks, boys. Time’s awastin’,’ and he punctuated the 
demand for action by tilting over a couple of cots. 
The odor of frying bacon and steaming coffee that 
had followed Slim in through the tent flaps took some 


of the pain out of the early morning rousting. 


After a substantial breakfast, we crowded into 
Mack’s truck, that is the more fortunate ones did. 
I drew a perch in the Jeep with Slim and the dogs, 
at least three of which persisted in sharing the iron 
hard square that we jokingly referred to as a seat. 

It was starting to gray up a little in the east when 
Slim pulled the Jeep off on to a dim side road and 
came to a stop. He climbed out and walked back 
to the truck. “All right, you blood thirsty apes, crawl 
out of there quiet like. We’ll walk her from here. 
It’s just a little piece down the road now.” 


We stood around the truck for a few minutes, 
talking in low undertones. As soon as the light grew 
a little stronger, Slim gave the word and the rest of 
the party, under Doc’s wing, set off along the tote 
road to take their places. Doc and Slim had looked 
over the set up the day before and had decided on 
the best spots to place each hunter. I had drawn the 
first stand which was to be located only a few yards 
down the road. Slim was to wait twenty minutes 
before he let the dogs out, figuring that was enough 
time for everyone to get on their stands. 


The dogs were thrashing about inside the jeep, 
threatening to tear their way through the plywood 
sides. Jeeter, the battle scarred veteran of many a 
bear chase managed to poke his head through the 
already cracked celluloid window in the back of the 
Jeep. He sniffed noisily the moist breeze that was 
wafting from the gallberry thicket that stretched for 
a couple of hundred yards to the east. The air cur- 
rents bore with them the scent the old Blue Tick 
knew so well. Before Slim could silence him, Jeeter 
let out a deep, rolling bawl that echoed back from 
the wall of heavy timber marking the edge of a bay 
a quarter mile behind us. 

Pandemonium broke loose inside the Jeep. Slim 
charged over to the rear door and opened it wide 
enough to get his head and shoulders inside in en 
effort to quiet the rumpus. At least that was his 
intention but it was never realized. The doors flew 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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MARINE TROPICALS, by Ed L. 
Fisher, Published by Sub- 
Marine Studios, Miami, Fla. 
Price, $1.50. 

I know that many of you are in- 
terested in collecting and keeping 
alive salt water or ocean life in 
home aquaria. I say that I know this 
because many of my friends have 
been doing just that and the hobby 
seems to be picking up throughout 
Florida. 

A glance at this book makes you 
want to really look it over and that’s 
just what happened when this writer 
received the 56-page booklet. It’s a 
very comprehensive handbook deal- 
ing entirely with the practical as- 
pects of maintaining marine fish and 
animals. 

The author, a professional diver, 
has spent four years diving off the 
Florida Keys and the Bahamas, 
making observations on habits of 
various marine species and using 
such information to keep an aquar- 
ium in good shape. You'll learn, 
while reading this book, about pol- 
lution, aeration, salinity and tem- 
perature of the salt water needed 
for your tank, directions on setting 
up the tank and feeding the various 
marine species are outlined, and in- 
formation concerning different fish 
and animals and plants are given in 
the booklet. Fisher ends his story 
with a plea for underwater conser- 
vation, a necessity for the continu- 
ance of marine tropicals. 

* * * * 


SALT WATER FISH OF FLOR- 
IDA AND THE SOUTHERN 
COASTS, By Vladimir Walters 
with illustrations by Nina Wil- 
liams. Published by Caribou 
Press, Bronxville, N. Y. Price, 
50 cents. 


This is a popular 24-page colored 
guide to the most common and most 
interesting fish of the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts. The book discusses 112 
species of fish, with 60 pictured in 
color and 30 in black and white. You 
can’t go wrong on a half-dollar for it 
is a handy-sized booklet. 
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In addition to the fisherman, the 
book is designed to help the summer 
seashore visitor, the winter tourist, 
the beachcomber, the boy scout and 
the naturalist. A very useful book 
for the angler. 

* * * * 
HUNTER’S CHOICE, By Alexander 
Lake, Published by Doubleday 
& Company, New York, N. Y. 
Price, $3.50. 

True stories of African adventure 
by the dean of professional hunters 
in the blackest of the Dark Conti- 
nent. One of the better books of its 
kind, and the reason for it being 
good is that it’s written in a lively 
style. It’s a book that actually takes 
you on the hunts and all the various 
escapades that the author partici- 
pated in. 

Like the time the author once 
stood in for Mussolini on a lion hunt, 
or the lonely Christmas Eve spent 
in the Jungle, or the tale of the 
egotistical Game Warden who had to 
deal with a drunken horse, the gin 
and raw meat party in Ethiopia, the 
revelation of the Mau Maus, and 
many other tales of hilarious ad- 
ventures. 

The book is written in fiction style 
with many actors, all of which do 
justice to the reader. The author, 
who has spent much of his life in 
Africa, has assembled here many 
anecdotes that will keep you read- 
ing the book long after it is time to 
quit for the night. 


* * & * 


AMERICAN SEASHELLS, By R. 
Tucker Abbott, Illustrations by 
Frederick M. Bayer, Published 
by D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc. Price $12.50. 


On sandy beaches from Maine to 
Florida, and from Alaska to lower 
California, myriads of beautiful 
shells await the shell collector, num- 
bered among countless thousands of 
Americans who pursue this hobby. 

And here in this volume is a 
complete and distinctive guide giv- 
ing mollusk identifications, biologi- 
cal facts, life histories, lore, secrets 





of shell collecting and methods of 
study and care. The author, from 
the Division of Mollusks of the 
Smithsonian Institute, has even 
standardized the different popular 
names for the many individual va- 
rieties of shells. 

How do mollusks grow and breed? 
What do they eat? How do they get 
their coloring? And a hundred other 
“who, what, when, why, and how,” 
questions are answered in this won- 
derful reference volume. 

This book covers some 1500 shal- 
low water varieties of shells from 
the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts 
of North and Central America. II- 
lustrations include line drawings, 
photographs and 24 magnificent new 
color plates. We feel that the book 
is available to answer outdoor ques- 
tions and provide many hours of 
pleasant home enjoyment for every 
shell collector, hobbyist, conchologist 


and researcher in natural history. 
* * * * 


WILD LIFE THE WORLD OVER, 
Written by nine distinguished 
world-traveled specialists, Pub- 
lished by Wm. H. Wise & Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. Price 
$3.95. 

Have you ever read a book, par- 
ticularly a non-fiction book, and 
wondered how the author or pub- 
lisher was able to get so much in- 
formation in one book? That was the 
way I felt after looking over this 
book. For there are some 640 pages 
in the book and 380 pictures of just 
about any wild animal, fish, snake, 
bird, insects, lizards, and rats that 
exist in this world. 

Here you have quite a batch of 
information and while there is not 
as much information on a special 
variety of animal life, you do have 
many of the major points of interest 
relating to that animal mentioned. 
Throughout the book you'll find 
many interesting and true wild ani- 
mal stories. Many of them are quite 
thrilling. 

Filled with beauty and intrigue, 
the stories relate to the mad charge 
of a rhinoceros, the hand-to-claw 
combat of a man and a leopard, the 
fearful case of a cameraman being 
caught in his “camera-hide” by a 
herd of wild elephants, and a man- 
eating lion’s attack on a native. 

You'll see awe-inspiring photos of 
all the major and many rare and 
little known species of wildlife of 


all the many countries of the world. 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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POTBELLIED AND SLUGGISH: 

Twice each year, my work takes 
me to the north. Both these trips are 
made in the summer. The first is 
early in the season for a Fishing 
Tackle Convention, and the second 
is late, for the National Fishing 
Tackle Show. Usually there is a fish- 
ing trip included in the deal, but 
ALWAYS the talk is of and about 
fishing. 

Being from Florida, among a group 
of anglers assembled from all parts 
of the nation, puts one on the so- 
called spot. These boys from less 
favored climes go out of their way 
to find reasons for making their 
NONresidence in Florida less pain- 
ful. Chief among their remarks are 
(1) northern smallmouth bass are 
so superior to Florida largemouths 
that ANY comparison is ridiculous. 
This is the old Dr. Henshall “ounce 
for ounce and pound for pound, the 
smallmouth bass, etc.” line of propa- 
ganda, vintage about 1880. To hear 
these boys tell it, you’d think our 
Florida largemouths were first cou- 
sins to a carp. (2) Trout are the 
aristocrats of the fresh water game 
fish tribe and “isn’t it a shame Flor- 
ida doesn’t have any?” 


PUT TO THE TEST: 

This year, I decided to put to the 
test these oft spoken remarks and 
discover for myself if they would 
stand the trial of actual experience. 
My favorite fishing rig for bass and 
bream is a light, hollow glass spin- 
ning rod, 6 Ib. mono and a gold 503 
Super-Duper. I determined to use 
this same rig for my northern fish- 
ing venture to make as fair a com- 
parison as possible. 

My first trial came on a float trip 
down the St. Joseph River, starting 
in southern Michigan and continu- 
ing down into Indiana. The weather 
was still cool enough for a borrowed 
sheep lined coat to be very comfort- 
able. The water was cold and clear. 
This is a famous smallmouth bass 
stream, and we were fishing it at 
the best possible time. We floated 
the fast water, casting to the edge of 
sand bars and riffles. We caught 
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bluegills, redeye, rock bass and 
smallmouths. I caught and released 
19 of the latter. My 19 fish ranged 
from 3/4 of a pound to about 3% 
pounds. My light outfit and gentle 
handling gave them every oppor- 
tunity to show their stuff. 

I am sad to report that ounce for 
ounce and fish for fish, the bluegills 
and the rock bass fought harder than 
the small mouths. It saddens me still 
further to report that not one of 
these 19 fish was able to clear the 
water in a clean leap. The best I 
could coax from these much vaunted 
smallmouth bass was a halfhearted 
roll at the surface. My companion 
was a long time fisherman on these 
waters, and he saw nothing unusual 
in the fish or their actions. 

I realize that nothing definite can 
be established from such a limited 
experience, BUT I defy anyone to 
catch 19 of our Florida largemouth 
bass on such a light outfit and keep 
these “sluggish, potbellied” bass 
from taking cleanly to the air in 
repeated leaps. Just try it! 


HIS MAJESTY, THE TROUT: 

On the same trip, I came on south 
to fish the famous Tellico River in 
the Cherokee National Forest in the 
mountains of southern Tennessee. 
This is trout water—brook, brown 
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The author with a 1442-inch “whopper.” 
Brown trout, reputed to be the wariest of 


the trout clan, took the lure as readily as 
the rest. 





and rainbow. This is magnificent 
country. Mountain laurel and rho- 
dodendron were in bloom to make a 
riot of color on the hillsides. The 
crystal clear, cold water of the river 
tumbles from the peaks in a series 
of rapids, falls and pools, all fast and 
most of it white. This time, I was 
with old-timers who worshipped at 
the “trout is king” shrine. I was told 
repeatedly how “different” trout 
fishing was to all others. I was warn- 
ed about the need for a cautious ap- 
proach to the pools, about the deli- 
cate presentation of the lure so nec- 
essary for success. I was instructed 
in the art of camouflage. By the 
time we were actually ready to start, 
I was so loaded with advice and in- 
structions that I decided to junk it 
all and just GO FISHING. 

Using the same outfit as before, I 
made a cast into the head of a pool 
under a falls and, working the Su- 
per-Duper slow—slow, as usual, I 
felt a small tug and reeled in a small 
fish. This turned out to be a very 
slippery rainbow trout. He was such 
a little fellow, I was ashamed to keep 
him and guiltily put him back. 

Half a dozen more casts netted 
two more of these pretty little fish. 
As I was returning the third one to 
the water, one of my friends came 
along and stopped me just in time. 
It seems these little, 10 inch rain- 
bows were considered “good size” 
and it was against the law to return 
them to the water anyhow. We fish- 
ed this trout stream and its tribu- 
taries for four days, and the largest 
fish we took was a 14% inch brown, 
which was considered a whopper. 

I can hardly say these fish put up 
a fight, because even on my light 
tackle, they were hardly noticeable. 
They were about as difficult to catch 
as spawning bed bream and fought 
about half as hard. 

Again, I have no doubt this ex- 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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By ROSS PHARES 


EK OFTEN EXPECT our dog to understand us 

beyond his capacities—to forsake a canine’s 
world and adapt himself to a man’s world...and 
completely like it. To understand some basic differ- 
ences between man and dog abilities may lead to 
better man-dog relations. 

A dog lives in a strange, wonderful world of 
smells. His concentration on this sense often makes 
his personality appear lop-sided, and his taste be- 
yond human understanding. 

When I am dressing, my cocker spaniel takes a 
keen olfactory interest in the proceedings. Appar- 
ently he is interested in knowing how his master 
is dressed when he goes out—from socks to necktie. 
And he will know if I will give him the considera- 
tion of a few whiffs. Just what all this whiffing tells 
him, and what conclusions he reaches I have often 
wondered. But I know that is the only way he can 
know what suit I am wearing on a particular day 
—because dogs are color blind. They live in a grey 
world. 

When I take him for a stroll, I am often impatient 
at his detailed, delaying sniffing at the most com- 
monplace objects. I want to cover ground and look 
about at the views and observe the offerings of the 
particular season. Then I realize that my canine pal 
is in another world. When he depends upon his sight 
as I do, he often acts silly. He charges discarded 
sheets of newspaper and shiny tin cans, and then 
walks shyly away, obviously embarrassed; and goes 
back to his more familiar world of smells. Possibly 
my dog is near sighted. However, it is believed by 
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many people that seeing ability of dogs is generally 
overrated. 

Scientists have conducted tests to determine just 
how sensitive a dog’s sense of smell is. Dr. F. J. J. 
Buytendijk of the University of Groningen discov- 
ered that dogs were able to recognize the presence 
of nitrobenzol in a solution of 1/200 of one percent. 
And the animals were still able to recognize it when 
disguised with five other powerful odors, including 
flowers and cinnamon. The most alert dogs tested 
detected the odor of iodoform in a solution of one 
part in four million. 

If you think your dog makes a nuisance of him- 
self barking at nothing, this may mean only that he 
is barking at nothing you can hear. What he hears 
may be as distinct to him comparatively as a con- 
crete mixer in operation, a few yards away, is to 
you. A dog’s keen sense of hearing is one reason he 
is so valuable to mankind, as a sentinel. His keen 
auditory equipment has served as a sort of natural 
protective radar for mankind for ages. 

Scientists have reached the conclusion that the 
acuteness of a dog’s hearing is sixteen times that of 
man. One experimenter found that a dog can hear a 
sound easily at a distance of a mile that a man can 
hear at only 175 yards by straining. A typical dog can 
hear the ticking of a watch forty feet away. 

When it comes to coursing sounds a dog’s ears are 
about as far ahead of ours as radar is ahead of him. 
His sense of pitch is the envy of many people. He can 
distinguish between notes one-fourth the range be- 
tween two piano notes. 
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A dog has a lot of endurance. But actually he may 
not be able to take a long grind as well as his master. 
A dog may hunt night after night. But he takes naps 
in the daytime. As an animal with a highly developed 
brain he requires a lot of sleep. He can go for a month 
without food. But keep him awake for five straight 
days and he will die from lack of sleep. Force him to 
stay awake against his will and he will become a 
neurotic. 

It is devotion to friends and antagonism toward 
“enemies” that has endeared the dog to mankind. Yet 
it seems likely that both of these traits are developed 
along individual lines rather than that of species. There 
are innumerable cases of dogs mothering animals gen- 
erally regarded as instinctive enemies. An almost 
starved fawn was found near Lufkin, Texas, and 
suckled by a female hound, along with her pups. Dogs 
have been known even to adopt racoon and skunks. 
The two most devoted animals I have ever known, 
of the same species or otherwise, are my cocker spaniel 
and my half-Persian cat. The cat shows the conven- 
tional animosity toward every other dog in the com- 
munity, so far as I know. And the spaniel fights every 
other cat that will stand, and chases all those that run. 
But the devotion of these two animals toward each 
other is touching. When they are separated for any 
length of time they appear disconcerted. The dog, even 
when hungry, will wait patiently beside the cat while 
he eats, to get any tidbits that might be left. Their 
courtesies and manners toward each other would put 
a lot of people to shame. 

Any discussion on the intelligence of dogs is likely 
to be biased. To some admirers, a dog’s calculating 
ability—dogs the admirers have owned, that is—the 
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canine brain rates just a few notches below the modern 
mechanical brains. On the other hand, Richard Hubler 
in an article “Dogs are Dumb,” in Coronet, February, 
1954, brought this indictment against canine intelli- 
gence: dogs are below the elephant, chimpanzee and 
rat. Considering the many species, this appearance in 
fourth place (or thereabout) is no mean rating. 


Dogs are alert imitators. Maybe they try to act like 
human beings. There is a wide difference of opinion as 
to the ability of dogs to understand words. But there 
is no question about them being influenced by human 
moods. Dogs take on their masters’ traits. Sensitive 
dog owners usually raise sensitive dogs. Nervous peo- 
ple almost always have nervous dogs. Boisterous, noisy 
people usually raise the noisiest canines of their breed. 
A dog may be so affected by a jittery, high tension 
master that he will develop ulcers. A dog shares his 
master’s worries. 


People should study their own temperament when 
selecting a canine companion. 


If one is a sensitive introvert who wants delicate 
understanding and appreciation from a dog, then the 
most compatable breed might be a cocker spaniel or 
wire-haired terrier. But the sensitive, brooding nature 
of these animals will cause them to go off the deep 
end if they are misunderstood or abused. 


If you want a dog that can take your stormy, un- 
appreciative moods, and momentary neglect, then a 
Great Dane, boxer, or English bull would be the type 
least likely to crack up with neurotic tendencies. 


We should try to be understanding and sympathetic 
toward our dog. It may be quite a strain on a dog, 
making him live a man’s life. END 
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REGISTER HERE. 


Bench show winners line up for the photographer at the DeFuniak 
Springs meet in 1951. A dog entered by Ed Harris of Jacksonville 
took top honors in the bench show. 


FOX HUNTERS 


Captain and Mrs. Downing C. Blount of Clermont, Florida, 1948 

President and Secretary-Treasurer respectively of the Florida 

State Foxhunters Association pose Guy Little’s HGA (High 
General Average) dog, Jannie, at the 1948 meet. 


Henry Bell Covington, right center, Bench Show judge from 

Cross Plains, Tennessee, is shown below checking one of the 

show entrants while Ray Horne, far right, Ring Master from 
Ocala, Florida, looks on. 





PINEY WOODS 


INCE THE earliest days of the Republic, fox 

hounds and fox hunters have been an integral 
part of the American scene. Even before General 
George Washington sent to England for a pack of 
carefully selected fox hounds, the hills of the Old 
Dominion had long been ringing with the thrilling 
music of a pack in full cry. Down through the years, 
the sport of fox hunting has maintained its hold on 
that segment of our population to whom the mellow 
rolling bugle notes of a trailing hound is the sweetest 
music in the world. 

The trappings and regalia of the hunt may vary 
with the participants, the location, and the times, 
but there is one objective all fox hunters share, 
whether red coated bluebloods or blue clad red bloods; 
the desire to own and hunt the best foxhounds that 
breeding and care can supply. 

Some twenty-eight years ago, Jesse Litton of Lees- 
burg and Frank Drake of Mount Dora gathered to- 
gether some fellow followers of the hounds to form 
the Florida State Foxhunter’s Association. The group 
was organized in an effort to create more interest in 
fox hunting and to encourage improvement of fox 
hounds and their training. 

Each year the annual meeting of the Association 
has seen an increasing number of participants. Last 
year there were 323 dogs entered in the trials. This 
year at least 400 hounds and between six and eight 
hundred sportsmen are expected to participate in the 
event. 

For the third consecutive year the Association will 
hold the meet in Wakulla and Franklin counties. 
Headquarters and kennels will be located at Wilson 
Beach Cottages on James Island, 35 miles south of 
Tallahassee on Highway 319. The program is centered 
about two main phases, the bench show and the 
running or actual hunting of the dogs. The bench 
show is scheduled for the afternoon of October 18th 
and the field trials from 7:00 A.M. until noon on the 
19th, 20th, and 21st. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Ed Ball, President 
of the St. Joe Paper Company, running will again 
be on some 55,000 acres of prime gray fox country 
owned by the company at James Island bordering 
the Gulf. Besides being a fox haven, the area is 
laced with roads making all parts of the area access- 
ible enabling all interested parties to get themselves 
into position to hear plenty of hound music. The 
event is to be sponsored jointly by the Wakulla Coun- 
ty and the Apalachicola Chambers of Commerce. 

In addition to the outstanding natural conditions 
that make the hunt one of the biggest events in 
southern fox hunting circles, the cooperative efforts 
of three state agencies, the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, the State Highway Patrol, 
and the State Forestry Service are expected, as in 
the past, to make the meet even more enjoyable. 

Only members of the Association are allowed to 
enter dogs in the competition. An annual member- 


ship costs $5.00 and a fee of $2.00 will be charged 
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for entering a dog in the trials and show. 

The most popular strains of fox hounds used in 
the southeastern states will be represented. Walkers, 
Julys, Triggs, and Goodmans are the favored strains 
although a scattering of many other types are usually 
on deck for the event. 

Each owner has his own ideas regarding the proper 
training of his dogs. Pups are normally started on 
their training schedule when they are from eight to 
twelve months old. A fox hound usually reaches his 
peak at three years of age. Many of the hounds are 
retired to the less strenuous fields of coon and deer 
hunting after they have passed their prime in the 
rugged activity of the fox chase. 

An International Foxhunters’ Stud Book is main- 
tained so that pedigreed dogs can be registered and 
many pedigrees run back six or eight generations. 

In the bench show, individual dogs are judged and 
scored on various points of conformation, as with other 
breeds. In the running division, individual dogs are 
scored on their hunting performance, speed, drive, 
trailing ability, and endurance. Any dog that is cast 
must run the full time until the hunt is called by 
the Master of Hounds. All participating dogs are 
marked with large numerals painted on their sides 
so that the judges sighting the dogs during the hunts 
can evaluate the performance of each. This year, 
W. H. “Buck” Tatum, Ripley, Mississippi will be 
Bench Show Judge. Dr. Geo. Christian, Forest Park, 
Georgia will be Ringmaster, and Don McLean, Bartow, 
Florida will be Master of Hounds. 

A good deal of social activity takes place during 
the four day meet. For example, this year a dance 
is planned for Tuesday night. Wednesday afternoon 
and evening, while the huntsmen hold their annual 
election of new officers and their business meeting, 
the local ladies will entertain the visiting women. 
Thursday night will see the climax of the meet when 
the awards and prizes will be presented. Due to the 
large field of competitors and the high quality of the 
dogs, the judges are faced with a tremendous and 
responsible task in picking the winners. Final deci- 
sions are posted sometime during the evening of the 
final day of the trials. 

The officers of the Florida State Foxhunter’s Asso- 
ciation are George A. Harris, Jacksonville, President; 
C. E. Harris, Jacksonville, Secretary-Treasurer; John 
Stephens, Quincy, Ist Vice President; Pat Moody, 
Plant City, 2nd Vice President; and Albert Moore, 
Crawfordville, 3rd Vice President. The Association 
has some 40 directors located throughout the state. 

For further information regarding the show and 
field trials contact either George Harris or C. E. Harris 
at 723 N. McDuff Ave., Jacksonville, Florida. 

Even if you can not tell a Walker from a Redbone, 
the bench show and field trials at James Island will 
be an event of interest and value to every outdoors- 
man. Who knows, under the spell of some real old 
time hound dog music you too may become infected 
with the fox hunting bug. END. 
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Field judges are shown here checking in the entrants prior to 
the day‘s cast. 





The handlers have their dogs at the starting line and are 
awaiting the signal from the Master of Hounds to begin the cast. 


The Master of Hounds drops a handkerchief to signal the start 

of the cast and the race is on. Large numerals painted on the 

dogs’ sides enable field judges to determine the quality of each 
hound’s performance. 








THE GRAY FOX 
(Continued from Page 19) 


to the timber wolf. The other was a 
large, reddish beast, known as the 


Florida red wolf. As late as the - 


1890’s, wolves were still fairly com- 
mon in the unsettled parts of the 
state. They died out soon thereafter, 
however. 

A few years ago there was a re- 
port of a wolf in the Big Scrub re- 
gion of Marion County. The Reptile 
Institute offered the local trappers 
and hunters a reward if they would 
bring the animal in alive. After sev- 
eral weeks of effort they finally 
caught it; it proved to be a coyote 
and not a wolf. Apparently there 
are no wolves left in Florida at the 
present time. END 


WHEN IS THE BEST 
TIME TO CATCH FISH 


(Continued from Page 21) 


is from 14% to about 2% hours. Feed- 
ing during the minor periods lasts 
about 45 minutes. Although a minor 
feeding period is shorter, fish—so 
the theory goes—will probably feed 
just as well during that time as in 
a longer period. 

Solunar tables are available almost 
anywhere. Most large newspapers 
publish them. If you fish from these 
tables, however, be sure to use the 
adaptive information telling you 
how many minutes to add or sub- 
tract from the day you are fishing 
in the place you are fishing. You 
are also reminded to make your cor- 


Commandments 





of Safety 


1 Tréat every gun with the respect due a loaded gun. 


This is the first rule of gun safety. 
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2 Guns carried into camp or home, or when otherwise 
not in use, must always be unloaded, and taken down or 
have actions open; guns always should be carried in cases 
to the shooting area. 


3 Always be sure barrel and action are clear of obstruc- 
tions, and that you have only ammiinition of the proper size 
for the gun you are carrying. Remove oil and grease from 
chamber before firing. % cS 


4 Always carry your gun so that you: -Can control the di- 
rection of the muzzle, even if you stumbles, keep the safety 
on until you are ready to shoot. 


5 Be sure of your target before you: A trigger; 

know the identifying features of the game" (Stpyintenc to 

hunt. ‘ Ge » OG 
‘ = : 


atleleteletete, 





8 Never climb a tree or fence or jump a di ¢ 
loaded gun; never pull a gun toward you by the inca 


ete erarstete 


#3 
9 Never shoot a bullet at a flat, hard surface Shake § 
face of water; when at target practice, be es a; ba 
stop is adequate. ¥ 


10 Avoid alcoholic drinks before or is dod ae ; 


wrote Teter ete eres 
Ss ees og 


rections by standard, not daylight 
saving time. 

Like all theories, the Solunar one 
has a “but” in it. Knight warns that: 
1) a falling barometer; 2) air tem- 
perature lower than water tempera- 
ture; 3) high water or storm winds; 
4) a cold, blustery day—any of these 
will throw his theory into a cocked 
hat. Solunar tables, he says, show 
fish feeding times for normal 
weather only. 

Of course, you can work up quite 
a discussion over what constitutes 
normal weather. 


TEMPERATURE: This is a the- 
ory introduced by Mr. Robert Page 
Lincoln. It contends that different 
species of fish seek a certain tem- 
perature level in the water and in 
all probability can be found there. 
He further adds that while a certain 
species will spawn at one tempera- 
ture level, it will not necessarily 
feed there. For instance, big mouth 
bass spawn in water temperatures 
of from 55-60 degrees F., but will 
only occasionally feed at this point. 
They feed best, on the other hand, at 
temperatures up to 70 degrees. Sur- 
face waters around the 80 degree 
mark force bass into deeper, cooler 
holes. 

A special type of thermometer is 
required to locate water tempera- 
ture levels. This gimmick has a cup- 
like contraption built around the 
thermometer bulb. You lower it into 
the water to a level where you think 
fish may be and hold it there for 
about 5 minutes. Then bring the 
thermometer up quickly and take a 
reading. Water from the level you 





“How's for some action?” 
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are examining is held in the cup- 
like affair and when brought to the 
surface will show you the tempera- 
ture at that level. Bringing it through 
warmer waters on the way up does 
not affect the reading. 

Lincoln says that once the best 
feeding level of fish has been estab- 
lished, it is possible to make good 
catches when other fishermen are 
catching but nothing at other levels. 


THE MUSSLER THEORY: So 
there you have it. Each cobbler to 
his last, each fisherman to his theory. 
I have one of my own. Briefly, it’s 
this: 

Fishing is one of the grandest 
sports and hobbies known to man. 
It can calm the temper, soothe the 
mind, yet irritate you enough to 
keep you working. Whatever theory 
you hold to, the best way to catch 
fish is to go fishing. The guy who 
wets his line the longest is the one 
who will catch the most fish. 


And above all, respect your ad- 
versary, the fish. He is a capricious 
creature, I don’t care what the sun, 
moon, or temperature says. In fish- 
ing, as in any other sport, it’s some- 
times better to be lucky than good. 
A friend of mine graces his office 
wall with one of the largest sailfish 
I ever saw. I was with him when 
he caught it, and the beautiful 
mounting nowhere mentions that it 
was foul-hooked. 


The Mussler Theory, in essence, 
is: Take your thermometer, barom- 
eter, Solunar table, moon chart, sex- 
tant, or ouija board with you, but 
by all means go fishing! END 
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“And this one, Sport, will go twenty five 
dollars.”’ 
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SCHILLING’S FISHING 
(Continued from Page 33) 


perience at trout fishing can hardly 
be called representative of trout fish- 
ing as a whole. BUT—by the same 
token, this is a kind of trout fishing 
I never hear mentioned when the 
trout fishing addicts begin raving. 


RECONCILED: 

So— After sampling the much 
touted smallmouth bass and trout 
fishing we do not have, I think I'll 
just stay in Florida and put up with 
what we've got. 


Besides, visiting anglers from the 
smallmouth bass and trout country 
keep me so busy, I probably never 
would have time to pack up to move 
anyhow. END 


For More Fun In A Boat’ 


REDDISH EGRET 


(Continued from Page 7) 


unguarded eggs. Raccoons also oc- 
casionally take the young birds. 
The Reddish Egrets locate their 
well-made nests of twigs in colonies 
with other herons, comorants, and 
spoonbills. They lay two or three 
eggs of a pale aquamarine color. The 
dark phase young are often almost 
wholly gray with only a tinge of red 
on the neck and leading edges of 
their wings. END 


There are at least 60 species of 
poisonous plants and trees in Florida, 
all of which will produce death if a 
sufficient quantity of the foliage, sap 
or fruit is consumed. 


Use Common Sense Afloat’ 





KNOW YOUR BOAT 


Every boat has its limitations. Learn 
what you can expect from your boat. 





BALANCE YOUR LOAD 


Distribute weight evenly in the boat 
-— from side to side and from how 
to stern. 





WATCH THE WEATHER. 


Head for shore before a storm 
breaks. If caught out, seat passen- 
gers on floor. 





KEEP LOW 


And step In the center when boarde 
ing the boat or changing seats. 


' under many conditions. 





HEAD INTO THE WAVES 


if waves are high, head your boat at 
an angle towards the waves at slow 





USE THE RIGHT MOTOR | 


~ Too much power can damage your 
boat—may even swamp it. Look for 
OBC recommended horsepower plate. 





._-— — ~. 


“DONT OVERLOAD 





Seats do nof indicate capacity. Two 
or three adults may be a full load 





AVOID SHARP TURNS 


Fast, sharp turns are hard on equip- 
ment—and sometimes on people. 
Take it easy. 


Follow the eight simple rules shown here for more! 
safety and fun afloat this season, says the Outboard 
Boating Club of America, national organization of out- 
board boat and motor owners. Boating is the safest of 
outdoor sports, says OBC, if youll use common sense 


and courtesy. 
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GALLBERRY BRUIN. 


back with a hinge-trying slam and 
a torrent of madly bawling hounds 
overwhelmed Slim. 

Slim shouted to me to get my rifle 
and head for my stand. He dove 
into the front of the Jeep and bur- 
rowed under a jumble of equipment 
for his own gun, then headed at a 
fast trot in the direction the dogs 
had taken. For a few moments, 
the only sound from the gallberry 
thicket was a faint swishing sound 
as the dogs ranged through the 
brush seeking the trail. 

Suddenly there was a long, rolling 
bawl as Jeeter found something of 
interest. Immediately the other dogs 
took up the chorus and the chase 
was on. Developments came fast. 
From the trail talk the hounds im- 
mediately switched into the excited 
bawling that indicated the bear had 
jumped. Even above the clamour of 
the dogs I could hear the noisy crash- 
ing of brush as bruin shifted into 
high not a hundred yards away. 

As I reached my stand, I could 
see several of the other hunters 
looking back toward the Jeep. They 
had not had time to reach their 
stands before the charging hounds 
had fouled up the planned beginning 
of the hunt. 

The dogs were telling the world 
that they had a blackie on the go. 
The bruin was wasting no time mak- 
ing tracks out of the territory. From 
the reports of the hounds the bear 
was running just inside the fringe 
of ti-ti that lined the roadside. Sud- 


OSE WHO ARE 


CAREFUL 


PREVENT FOREST & GRASS FIRES! 





denly a black shadow streaked out 
of the ti-ti. It paused momentarily 
on the side of the road and I could 
make out the outline of a good sized 
bear. The old carbine leaped to my 
shoulder and I eased off a quick shot 
that threw up a cloud of dust a good 
foot in front of the hulking shadow. 
The black form disappeared back 
into the screening ti-ti. The dogs 
were closer now and bawling fran- 
tically as they fought the heavy 
brush to get at the bulldozing bear. 

A few moments later, the bruin 
made another try at crossing the 
road. Almost before I spotted him, 
two shots echoed through the wood- 
lands. The frantic hound bawling 
back in the brush was witness to 
the fact that Joe’s shots were as 
wild as my own. The bear bobbed 
back into the brush and the frantic 
tempo of the hounds stepped up 
another notch. 

The bruin, evidently deciding that 
he could put more distance between 
himself and the pestiferous hounds, 
broke out of the ti-ti again and 
headed down the middle of the road. 
Anyone who thinks the lumbering 
hulk that the bear appears to be is 
not capable of cleaving the breeze 
just hasn’t seen one that is being 
pushed by a pack of eager for battle 
hounds. 

From where I stood he looked like 
a small black cloud scudding along 
low to the ground and backed by 
hurricane force winds. The knot of 
hunters standing in the road broke 


OUTDOOR REVIEWER 


HUNTING DUCKS AND GEESE, 
by Edward C. Janes, Published 
by The Stackpole Company, 
Harrisburg, Penna. Price $5.95. 


When Ted Janes, field editor of 
one of the national outdoor maga- 
zines sits down to write a book, he 
knows whereof he speaks for the 
man is an established author and 
an expert outdoorsman. This book of 
his is more than an adventure book 
and much more than a how-to-do-it 
publication. 


It’s one of those thinking books 
that I’ve mentioned in the past, for 
it tells the history of the waterfowl 
hunting sport from the days of the 
market hunter to the present day of 
necessitated restriction. It also delves 
into the future of gunning for wild- 
fowl, bringing into focus the fact that 
our population is increasing and ex- 
pansion of living quarters for these 


(Continued from Page 31) 


up as the bear shot past them un- 
mindful of anything but the fact that 
dead ahead lay the safety of a vast 
and quiet stretch of swamp where 
the dogs could be thrown off. 

Shot after shot roared through the 
morning air as the bear ripped down 
through the gauntlet. I counted 
twenty-one shots and the bruin was 
still burning up the ground. The 
hounds had finally disentangled 
themselves from the brush and the 
whole pack was running a poor sec- 
ond to the jet propelled blackie. 

Suddenly the bear took a nose 
dive, raising a cloud of dust as he 
plowed into the barrow pit at the 
side of the road. In a moment, the 
hounds had caught up with him. I 
ran back toward the Jeep just as 
Slim came charging out of the brush. 
We piled into the rig and churned 
off down the road toward the scene 
of the excitement. 

When we arrived, the rest of the 
party had pulled the defunct bruin 
into the center of the road. The dogs 
were still milling around their late 
adversary, nipping and wooling at 
the mound of glossy black fur. 
Jeeter, the veteran bear hound, stood 
to one side, declining to take part 
in the frivolous activities of the 
younger, less experienced dogs. 
Looking at him closely though, I 
was sure I could detect a mighty 
pleased expression on his grizzled 
face. The old blue tick was not alone 
in sporting a satisfied look over the 
way the hunt had turned out. END 


(Continued from 
Page 32) 


people means an inevitable encroach- 
ment upon the dwindling wildlife 
habitat. Houses must be built, fac- 
tories constructed, highways built 
and farms developed for feeding this 
growing population. 

Janes offers some mighty con- 
structive thoughts on what sports- 
men can and ought to do in the 
interests of continued good duck 
and goose hunting. Other items of 
interest in the book include 12 pages 
of full color identifying any species 
and sex of waterfowl. Janes’ interest 
in shooting ducks has taken him to 
many sections of the country and 
his experiments with blinds, decoys, 
duck boats and arms and ammuni- 
tion, as well as wearing apparel and 
retrievers, are worthy of the at- 
tention and consideration of every 
waterfowl hunter. END 
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2 Continued from 
Strange Names of Florida (opin fre 


Tallahassee, received its name from 
the Mikasuki Seminoles who lived in 
its vicinity.) The Seminoles applied 
names to various lakes, rivers, and 
other natural features of Florida. 
When the white people began set- 
tling in the state, they retained many 
Seminole place names. However, 
they often mispronounced the Indian 
words very badly, and in some cases 
we cannot be sure of translation. 

Here are a few Seminole place 
names and their original meanings— 
most of them are in the Creek lan- 
guage, somewhat mispronounced: 
Allapattah, alligator; Apopka, potato 
eating place; Bithlo, a dugout canoe; 
Chassahowitzka, hanging pumpkins; 
Chattahoochee, marked rocks; Chok- 
oloskee, deserted house; Chuluota, 
fox den; Econfina, earth bridge (nat- 
ural bridge); Efaw, dog; Fenhollo- 
way, high foot-log; Hatchineha, cy- 
press tree; Illahaw, orange; Istachat- 
ta, red men; Loxahatchee, terrapin 
river; Narcoosee, a black bear; Oka- 
loacoochee, little bad water; Ockla- 
waha, boggy; Panasoffkee, deep val- 
ley; Tallahassee, old town; Tsala 
Apopka, bass eating place; Waca- 
hoota, cow barn; Weekiwachee, little 
spring (of water); Wekiwa, spring; 
Welaunee, yellow water; Wewa- 
hitchka, water view; Yalaha, orange. 

Several Florida names end in 
-sassa. This Seminole-Creek word 
means, literally, ‘““some there.” Waca- 
sassa means “some cows there,” or, 
we might say, “cow place.” Thono- 
tosassa means “flint place.” Homo- 
sassa is generally translated “pepper 
place’; but the present-day Semi- 
noles tell me that the original form 
of the name meant “whiskey place.” 

A few names are in the Mikasuki 
language. The best known is Okee- 
chobee, “big water.” 


In some cases, the early white 
settlers just couldn’t pronounce the 
Seminole names at all, and instead 
translated them. Thus, Wewa- 
haiyayaki, “shining water,” became 
Crystal River; Thlathlo-popka-hachiy, 
“fish eating river,’ became Fish- 
eating Creek; Talak-chupco-hachi, 
“long beans river,” became Peas 
Creek and finally Peace River; 
Yaha-hachi, “wolf river,” became 


Wolf Creek. 


Quite a few places are named for 
the Seminoles or their leaders. Thus 
we have Seminole County and Os- 
ceola County. The town of Aripeka, 
in Pasco County, is named for Apa- 
yaka, one of the last Seminole lead- 
Emathla, in Marion County, 


ers. 
probably was named for Tsala 
Emathla (“Charlie Emathla”’), a 
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Seminole who was killed by Os- 
ceola. The word Emathla is not a 
name but a war title, meaning vice- 
chief or deputy. Micco, a town in 
Brevard County, means “chief.” 
Micanopy, in Alachua County, orig- 
inally meant “top chief”; it was the 
title of an important Seminole lead- 
er. Payne’s Prairie, also in Alachua 
County, was named for King Payne, 
an early Seminole chief. 


There are many more: Seminole 
place names in Florida. There are 
also names in other Indian languages 
—names imported by the white 
people even though the Indians 
never lived in the state. For ex- 
ample: Cassadaga, from a town in 
New York, originally an Iroquois 
word; Conasauga, Hiwassee, and 
Ocoee, names of Cherokee origin; 
Kalamazoo, a city in Michigan and a 
tiny community in Volusia County, 
Florida, with an Ojibway Indian 
name; and Minnehaha (a lake in 


Lake County), the Sioux Indian 
heroine of Longfellow’s poem, “Song 


of Hiawatha.” We even have a com- 
munity called Petaluma (Dade 
County); this was originally a town 
in California, with a name derived 
from the language of the Coastal 
Miwok Indians! Shasta (Levy 
County) is another California name, 
this time from the language of the 
Klamath Indians. 

Many of our lakes, rivers, and 
communities are named for Indian 
tribes: Catawba, Euchee, Erie, Mo- 
hawk, Muscogee, Secotan, Seneca, 
and Shawnee. Of this lot, only the 
Euchee and Muscogee (i.e., the Yu- 
chi and Muskogee) ever lived in 
Florida. 

Geographic names can be contro- 
versial subjects. Unfortunately, 
many of them were “translated” 
long ago by people who really knew 
very little of languages and who 
made some serious blunders. The 
erroneous translations have been 
handed down and are often faith- 
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STRANGE NAMES 
(Continued from Page 41) 


fully believed by local residents. It 
is always wisest to go back to old 
charts and documents, and see how 
the names were originally spelled. 
Most of them have changed greatly, 
sometimes out of all recognition. For 
example, many Seminole names have 
been altered to such a degree that 
they are no longer meaningful to the 
Indians themselves. 

Take the name Okefenokee, the 
big swamp on the Georgia-Florida 
border. Believe it or not, this name 
has been rendered at least 89 differ- 
ent ways in the last 190 years. Some 
of the variant spellings are Owaqua- 
phenogaw, Onoquaphenoga, Quaka- 
phonoke, and Efinoke. Way back in 
the latter 1700’s, however, the name 
was spelled something like Ekanfa- 
noka or Ecunfinocau; and from these 
we can determine the meaning. The 
Creek word “ekan” or “ecun” meant 
“earth”; and “finoka” or “fenoke” 
meant “shaking.” In Creek, the ad- 
jective comes after the noun it modi- 
fies; and so the original meaning was 
“shaking earth.” This is an appro- 
priate name for a region of bogs and 
swamps. 


Sometimes legends grow up (or 
are deliberately invented) around 
unexplained Indian names. Thus, 
residents of Pasco County have 
heard that the Pithlachascotee River 
was named for the Calusa Indian 
lovers, Pithla and Chasco; as a mat- 
ter of fact, the name is Seminole and 
means, “where dugout canoes are 
made.” Many people in Sarasota 
have been told that their city was 
named for De Soto’s daughter, Sara. 





(De Soto had no such daughter!) 
Actually, Sarasota seems to have 
been an old Calusa name for a point 
of rocks near present-day Crescent 
Beach. The early Spanish explorers 
picked up the Indian name, inscribed 
it on their maps, but failed to record 
its meaning. 

In Hillsborough County is a town 
called Wimauma. Students of In- 
dian languages have tried without 
success to translate the name. How- 
ever, according to local residents, 
“Wimauma” was coined in 1903 from 
the names of three ladies—Willie, 
Maud, and Mary—by taking the first 
two letters of each name. In this 
case, local tradition solves a problem 
which otherwise would baffle the 
linguist and historian. 

In Indian River County is the com- 
munity of Wabasso, another puzzling 
name. It seems to be just Ossabaw 





“Oh, stop bragging!” 


spelled backwards. (Ossabaw is an 
island and a sound in Georgia.) 


There are plenty of European and 
even Asiatic names in Florida: Eau 
Gallie is French; Punta Gorda, Boca 
Grande, Islamorado, and Naranja 
are Spanish; Mandalay (in Taylor 
County) is a city and district in 
Burma, and the word is from ancient 
Sanskrit; Sumatra (in Liberty 
County) is an island of the East 
Indies, another name from Sanskrit. 
And we also have Lutz, Masaryk- 
town, Gotha, Killarney, Interlachen, 
Inverness, Boulogne, Italia, New 
Berlin, Hibernia, Agricola, Altschul, 
Venice, Genoa, Mecca, Geneva, Lu- 
cerne, Andalusia, Bagdad, Dublin, 
Tasmania, Antioch, Sans Souci, Co- 
pan, Valpariso, Bohemia, and a host 
of other imported names too numer- 
ous to discuss. 

Many Florida names are very col- 
orful, and some of them must have 
been applied humorously. Among 
the more interesting are Bean City 
and Muck City in Palm Beach Coun- 
ty; Christmas in Orange County; 
Red Level in Citrus County; Howey- 
in-the-Hills and Lady Lake in Lake 
County; Frostproof and West Frost- 
proof in Polk County; Cocoa and 
Angel City in Brevard County; 
Venus in Highlands County; Perky, 
Sugarloaf Key, and Ramrod Key in 
Monroe County; Yukon and Herc- 
ules in Duval County; Half Moon, 
Guss, Mutual Junction, and River 
Styx in Alachua County; Needles 
Eye in Marion County; Hero in Nas- 
sau County; Floweree in Hendry 
County; Fruita in Martin County; 
Eleven Mile, Bloody Bluff, and Old 


(Continued on Page 44) 





The Amberjack and Jim Braneht (continued from Page 18) 


took Branch more than 20 minutes before the giant 
fish finally struck. And when it did, Jim knew he had 
tied into one of the toughest salt water warriors he 


had ever encountered. 


Fortunately for Branch, the Inlet was fairly calm. 
At times the tide races through it at a lively pace, and 
had that been the case that December 15th, it is un- 
likely that Jim would have ever landed the amber- 
jack. As it was, Alex Kaye did a masterful job of 
maneuvering the skiff while Branch played the sav- 
age fighter with all the skill he had accumulated over 


the years. 


The battle lasted for 25 minutes, with both men 
praying that the line wouldn’t break, the hook wouldn’t 
pull out, the leader wouldn’t snap, or half a dozen other 


things wouldn’t happen. 


Nothing catastrophic did happen, and Branch finally 


subdued the monster. 


Back at the dock, amid the ooohs and aaahs of a 
large crowd, the proper affidavits were filled out and 
signed and sent to the International Game Fish Asso- 
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ciation in New York City to check on the establish- 
ment of a new world’s record for amberjack in the 
36-pound test class. 


Landing big amberjack is not a new experience 


for Jim Branch. He’s killed several in the 60 pound 
class and a few that went over 70 pounds. Both Jim 
and Kaye are strong advocates of the small skiff with 
outboard motor. They frequently go into the ocean 
aboard the craft. 

“Lots more exciting fighting the big ones from a 
small boat than from a 30-foot charter boat,” the boys 


say. “Makes the battle more personal.” 


Shortly after the amberjack episode, I asked Branch 
what other world’s records he was angling for. Oddly 
enough he did not mention sailfish, which is the prime 


prize of 90 percent of the anglers who try South Flor- 


ing his snook. 


ida ocean waters. He wants to beat the snook record. 
His best so far for that species is 38 pounds. He still 
has some poundage to shoot at, but if perseverance and 
ability mean anything, he has a good chance of catch- 


END 
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NSTEAD of listing a bunch of 

recipes this month, we’re going 
to devote the column to the use of 
two pieces of equipment, standard in 
nearly every household, but seldom, 
if ever, used when camping out. 
They are: cooking foil and the 
pressure sauce-pan. 

Foil, which has innumerable uses 
around the home, is equally adapta- 
ble to the campsite. Furthermore, 
its uses cut dishwashing to a mini- 
mum—and thereby gives more time 
for fishing and hunting. 

The camper-outer doesn’t live who 
hasn’t gotten a mouthful of ashes 
when he attempted to eat a potato 
baked among the hot coals—and/or 
eaten part of it raw because it didn’t 
get equally cooked on all sides. Foil 
takes care of that situation neatly. 

Scrub and dry your potatoes— 
either Irish or sweet — before you 
leave home. As needed, wrap each 
in a generous piece of foil. The foil 
keeps the potato clean—and acts as 
a heat conductor to help cook the 
tuber clear through. 

Sweet corn, soaked several hours 
in cold water, then cooked in its 
shucks over hot coals for 15 or 20 
minutes, is an old favorite of sum- 
mer campers. If you are a fussy 
customer and don’t like to run the 
chance of finding a worm inside the 
shucks—or if you don’t like picking 
silks out of your teeth—then by all 
means, use foil. Soak corn as usual. 
Shuck, silk, and roll in foil, twisting 
the ends tightly. Cook as before. 

A fillet of fish, seasoned well, 
clamped into a piece of foil, and 
placed on the coals, will come out 
deliciously cooked in its own juices, 
and there’ll be no fishy dishes to 
wash. Best of all, foods cooked in 
foil keep hot longer for the hunter 
or fisherman who is inclined to dilly- 
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dally after he is called to a meal. 

Now about the pressure sauce- 
pan: A boon to modern women who 
like to reduce the hours they spend 
in a kitchen to a minimum, pressure 
cooking will likewise give more 
leisure hours at the campsite with 
no sacrifice of flavor. 

The main thing you have to re- 
member is that you don’t need much 
fire to cook in a pressure cooker 
after the pressure is up. If your 
camp stove is too hot, solve the prob- 
lem by purchasing a couple of those 


little metal stove plates which will 
considerably reduce the heat under 
your cooker. A good bed of coals 
under the grate of an open fire will 
usually give sufficient sustained heat 
to keep up even pressure. 

Take your cooker along the next 
time you go squirrel-hunting. After 
dressing your victim, wash, dry, and 
cut into serving pieces. Season well 
with salt and pepper and sear in hot 
fat in pressure sauce-pan. Add a 
cup of warm water gradually, then 
place top on cooker and cook 20 
minutes at 15 pounds pressure. 

Here’s another treat: Try your 
pressure sauce-pan on your next 
fishing trip. Brown fillets in a little 
fat in the bottom of the pan; then 
place fish on cooking rack, season to 
taste, add 2 tablespoonsful hot water, 
and cook about 5 minutes at 15 
pounds pressure. (Season with a 
little chopped onion if you like.) 

Better still, combine foil with your 
pressure saucepan cooking. Place 
each serving of fish on a piece of 
foil, season well, add a tablespoonful 
of your favorite sauce. Crimp all 
edges securely, and cook five min- 
utes on the rack of the sauce pan 
into which you have put a couple of 
tablespoonsful of hot water. We’ll 
wager after you taste fish cooked 
this way you'll never do without 
your pressure sauce-pan and a roll 
of foil whenever you plan a “cook- 
out.” END 
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“One more question—which end do you shoot with?’ 
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BLAZIN’ BRONZEBACKS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


We were all-square with seven each 
by 7:15 and needed only two more 
for our limit, but the slack period 
came as I expected. During the next 
two hours one more bass was added 
to the list but many were hung and 
lost in our effort to report a two 
man limit catch. Every bass had that 
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unusual body heat that is unfamiliar 
to cold blooded species of nature. 

The sun was sizzling down from 
a cloudless sky but the speed of the 
motor supplied artificial breeze as 
we headed north for Welaka. The 
fifteen bass attracted our admiring 
eyes many times before reaching 
the dock at 10:15 a.m. 

TeRonde carried the heavyweight 
title with 64% pounds while I tallied 
with four over the 4 pound class. 
All others were good size to give 
us a total weight of 47 lbs. 6 oz. 

There may be plenty of folks that 
might advise not to fish in Florida 
during the summer months, but 
none will ever be able to convince 
Al TeRonde that 95 degrees will 
stop the blazin’ bronzebacks from 
biting when they’re hungry. END 
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STRANGE NAMES 
OF FLORIDA 


(Continued from Page 42) 


Woman’s Bluff in Franklin County; 
Bamboo in Sumter County; Pine 
Log in Bay County; Boggy in Es- 
cambia County; Mossy Head in Wal- 
ton County; Upthegrove in Okeecho- 
bee County; Padlock in Suwannee 
County; Mickieorr in Manatee 
County; and Lulu in Columbia 
County. We also have Two Egg in 
Jackson County; Coot Bay and Fla- 
mingo in Monroe County; Dogtown 
in Gadsden County; Tiger Bay and 
Bluebird in Polk County; Deer Land 
in Okaloosa County; Horseshoe in 
Dixie County; Bear Head in Walton 
County; Bee Ridge in Sarasota 
County; Hen Scratch in Highlands 
County; and Yankeetown in Levy 
County. I wonder who named so 
many southern towns after varmints! 


Down in Manatee County are two 
little communities, about three miles 
apart, called Rye and Manhattan. 
No doubt a fisherman named these. 


END. 


Picnickers today in the picnic area 
at Manatee Springs State Park, on 
the Suwannee river, near Chiefland, 
roast their steaks, toast their marsh- 
mallows, and enjoy their sandwiches 
where Indians 800 years ago roasted 
venison, ate shellfish, and made stew 
of marrow and coontie roots. 
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President... 2 H. R. Wilber, M.D., DeLand 
Vice President______________ Charles Schilling, Jensen Beach 


FEDERATION ANNUAL 
MEETING TO BE AT 
LEESBURG OCT. 9-10 


Dr. Wilber on 
Gulf Committee 


Dr. H. R. Wilber, President of 
the Federation, has been appointe 
to serve on the Salt Water Research 
Committee of Marine Laboratory. 
The Federation has been very ac- 
tive in assisting the organization of 
lay groups to aid the scientific ef- 
forts to control RED TIDE. The 
Federation has been instrumental in 
increasing the scientific horizon by 
interesting more money sources and 
more facilities in the study of Red 
Tide. Dr. Wilber and members of 
the Federation have met with the 
original Beaches Organizational 
Committee in Sarasota from which 
has grown the Gulf Coast Coordi- 
nating Committee. They have also 
met with the Scientists, specifically 
interested in Red Tide study, from 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Miami University, University of 
Florida and the University of Tampa. 

Ww 


Ww 


Fifth District 
Elects Officers 


The Fifth District Sportsmen’s 
Association, at a recent meeting held 
in Apopka, elected Don Southwell 
President. He succeeds Mallory 
Welch, who has headed the group 
the past year. Serving with South- 
well are R. A. Paddon, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Jack Mills, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Paddon is a member of the New 
Smyrna Beach Gun Club and Mills 
is a member of the Orange County 
Sportsmen’s Association. 

Comprising 12 counties and more 
than 30 sportsmen’s clubs, the Fifth 
District Association has been active 
in Conservation for the past five 
years. The Club was organized in 
Orlando in June, 1949, when Bill 
Fulford was elected its first Presi- 
dent. 
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Don Southwell, Editor 
P. O. Box 854, Ormond Beach 


OFFICERS 








The Florida Wildlife Federation 
will hold its Annual Meeting in Lees- 
burg Oct. 9-10. Leesburg and vicin- 
ity will go all out to help make this 
meeting a big success, offering its 
beautiful new Civic Center and all 
facilities. 

Friday night, Oct. 8, will be a “get 
acquainted” session featuring a sup- 
per, wildlife movies and other enter- 
tainment. 


The tentative program for Satur- 
day Oct. 9, will be in a more serious 
vein. Persons slated to discuss prob- 
lems of much interest to sportsmen, 
will include Charles Callison of the 
National Wildlife Federation, Don 
Strode, specialist on deer in the 
Ocala Forest, and Joe Bell, Ft. My- 
ers scientist, doing research on the 
Red Tide. 


Of special interest will be Mr. 
Swift, Assistant Superintendent of 
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ORLANDO HOLDS 
ANNUAL ELECTION 


At the annual election meeting in 
Orlando, the Orange County Sports- 
men’s Association, elected a new 
Board of Directors and Officers. 
Charles E. Limpus will serve as 
President. Glen Holliday, First Vice- 
President, W. A. Craig, Second Vice- 
President, and J. B. Little, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Merlin Mitchell will 
serve on the Board of Directors of 
the Florida Wildlife Federation. He 
has for many years been a crusader 
in conservation work. 


Treasurer_____-___- 


Recording Secretary_____________ Fred W. Gill, Zephyrhills 
es Don Southwell, Ormond Beach 





the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
who will answer many questions re- 
lating to the dove and duck hunt- 
ing regulation in Florida, as well as 
the problems concerning our wild- 
life refuges and management areas. 


Also to appear on the program will 
be officials of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, the Con- 
servation Department and members 
of the Legislature. The latter, in ad- 
dition to a number of County Judges, 
will hold a round table discussion on 
our legislative needs. 


Saturday afternoon, the sports- 
men will be entertained by an ex- 
hibition presented by members of 
the Florida Field Archery Associa- 
tion. The Leesburg Chamber of 
Commerce and the Lake County 
Fish and Game Club will sponsor a 
Sportsmen’s Dinner Saturday eve- 
ning, complete with entertainment. 

Sunday, Oct. 10, will be taken up 
with the regular business session of 
the Board of Directors of the Florida 
Wildlife Federation. The meeting 
will be concluded with the election 
of officers for the coming year. 
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Singletary 
New Prexy 


The Seminole County Sportsmen’s 
Association of Sanford have as their 
new officers for the coming year, 
Wade Singletary, President, and Guy 
K. Bishop, Secretary. Porter Lan- 
sing is a Director of the Florida Wild- 
life Federation. 
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S BOYS, my brother and I lived with my grand- 

mother who was a very strict woman. There 
were two things she disliked intensely: the Devil and 
a dog. So we had to steal our dogs and Uncle Albert’s 
were the only two available. 

What breed they were none of us knew, not even 
my uncle. They were not bulldogs, hounds, feists, nor 
collies. They were mongrel with a bit more bull than 
hound, and a little more collie than feist. The male, 
Buck, was white with light brown ears and a smear 
of brown on his tail. Nig, the female, was corn-fodder 
brown with light lemon ears. 

My brother and I used to sneak up the back fence 
behind my uncle’s place and steal his dogs by giving 
out with a series of long, low whistles. This was against 
my uncle’s rules and we were never quite sure what 
measures he would take if he caught us in the act. 
We knew it would not be pleasant but whatever pain 
he might deal out could never compare with the 
pleasure we got in taking the dogs hunting. 

This particular early fall day we caught Grand- 
mother busy in the kitchen so we beat it to the old fence 
behind Uncle Albert’s house. 

“T’ll do the whistlin’,’ my brother said. He was 
bigger than I was and could whistle much better. 

“Okay,” ol isaid.: “but. not too. loud; I°don’t want 
Uncle Albert startin’ in on me this evenin’.” 

So my brother let it rip a couple of times. Pretty 
soon I could see the dogs loping toward us across the 
new plowed field. They came on and jumped the 
fence. We rubbed their heads and hugged them and 
then took off for the creek as fast as we could go. 

At first the dogs hit the creek and had a beautiful 
time. They worked up and down on both sides of the 
stream, in the briar patches on the edge of the fields, 
then back in the thicket along the creek banks. My 
brother went up the creek on one side and I went 
up on the other. We were armed with slingshots and 
creek bed pebbles, the best hunting equipment a boy 
ever ran into. We were looking for rabbits. I don’t 
recall that we ever killed any, but I do recall we had 
a whale of a lot of fun looking for them. 

The most fun would come when the dogs would jump 
one and the rabbit, being clever, would strike for the 
creek bed and give the dogs the slip. Then my brother 
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THOSE SECRET HUNTS 


By 
JOEL DEESE 


and I would close in on the thicket and try to get the 
rabbit out for the dogs. Many times we spent the 
whole afternoon chasing one rabbit from one briar 
patch to another until sundown and we couldn’t see 
anymore. Then we’d troop home as tired as two old 
soldiers home from the wars. It was great fun. 

Even today I have a funny feeling about hunting. 
A lot of times when I’m out hunting with other men 
I catch myself saying, “Well, the thrill of the hunt is 
not so much in the killing as it is in just being out 
in the woods.” I think most men love to hunt but 
only a few would tell you they hunt primarily to kill. 

This afternoon the dogs jumped a rabbit and it 
made a dash for a patch of briar thicket right on the 
creek bed. My brother and I, thinking the dogs would 
soon get it out, backed off a couple of paces and held 
our slingshots ready. 

But the rabbit didn’t come out. Instead Nig, the 
female, came out. She was limping and whining in a 
very low, pitiful tone. She held up her left foot like 
it was broken and came straight to my brother and 
tried to give it to him. 

“What’s the matter, Nig?” he said, kneeling down 
and taking the paw. 

“Maybe she stuck a thorn in her foot,” I suggested. 

He turned her foot up and took a good look at the 
padded bottom. Nothing there. 

Then up on her shoulder I saw what the trouble 
was. I didn’t know for sure right then but the next 
few hours taught me that I was right. 

“Look at this,” I said. 

“What?” 

“This blood,” I said. 

There was just one big drop of blood on the thick 
hair of her shoulder. It wasn’t running blood. It was 
just one drop, hanging there, still, like when you poke 
a needle into the flesh and pull it out. 

By this time Nig was lying flat on the leaves, holding 
her foot delicately up in the air, and whining when 
she thought you were going to touch it. 

My brother said, “Gosh, you’re right! Give me your 
handkerchief.” 

I knew what he wanted to do. He wanted to put 
a tourniquet on her leg. We had studied all about that 
in science class at school. 

“It’s no use, Dave,” I said. “The bite is too high 
up on her leg.” 

Then he saw what I meant. There was no possible 
way to do it. The bite was on her shoulder and the 
flow of blood couldn’t be cut off. 

“Well, then,” Dave said, “the only other thing left 
to do is to take a pocket knife and split the bite 
criscross.”’ 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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I told him no, we couldn’t do it, it would pain Nig 
too much. He made fun of me, took out his knife, and 
went ahead and did it. I guess that was best though 
in the end it didn’t matter much. 

Nig stretched out on the grass and leaves and her 
leg and shoulder began to swell bigger and bigger. 
The more Dave and I looked at her the angrier we got. 

Finally Dave turned to me. “Look,” he said, ‘“what- 
ever did this is right there in that briar thicket and 
we aren’t leaving these woods until it’s found and 
killed.” 

I agreed with him. 

The creek was about fifteen yards from where we 
stood and the thicket was on its bank next to the 
water. I looked and saw Buck walking methodically 
about in the middle of the creek poking his head under 
the water. Each time he’d bring his head up he’d 
snort as though he were every bit as angry as we were. 

“What on earth would make a dog act like that?” my 
brother wondered. 

We watched the big white dog, belly deep in the 
creek, going up and down the edges, poking his nose 
into the holes and under the roots of old trees. He 
seemed to have a plan of just what he wanted to do and 
he was busy following it. Occasionally he would leave 
the water, come up through the thicket, look at Nig, 
then run back as fast as he could go. He was busy. 

“Tll tell you what he’s doing,” said Dave. “He’s 
doing just what I’m going to do.” 

Dave picked up a long oak stick and flailed it over 
a pine stump to test its toughness. The oak stick flew 
all to pieces and Dave hurriedly scouted around for 
another one. 

Nig’s leg got bigger and bigger. Pretty soon the swell- 
ing spread to her body and she just lay there staring. 

My brother found a good stick, came back past me 
and said, “Okay, let’s go into that thicket.” 

Just at that moment I saw something on the flat 
plain of leaves between us and the thicket. I shuddered. 

“Hold it, Dave,” I said, putting my hand out in 
front of him. 

“What’s the matter?” 

I didn’t say anything. I pointed to the ground about 
ten feet away towards the thicket. Dave saw what I 
was staring at. 

“Great guns amighty!” he said. We stood there a 
couple of terrified minutes, it seemed, trembling. Then 
he said, “Get back out of the way.” 
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I stepped back. Dave raised his stick, drew back, 
and struck with a wallop. He missed, and as he did, 
the moccasin-reared its head up in the air and began 
inching toward us. 

Buck discovered what was going on and came up 
behind the snake from the creek. We shouted for him 
to get back and, being a very obedient dog, he backed 
very slowly away. Dave struck again with his stick. 
This time he struck the snake across the back but 
the stick shattered. 

The moccasin was mad. It reared higher, looking at 
us and coming closer. Dave and I looked everywhere 
for another stick but neither of us could find one 
that would do any good. Finally I got scared because 
the snake was slowly getting closer and closer. 

“Get him, Buck,” I shouted. 

Buck leaped from where he was standing right onto 
the back of the moccasin and began snapping and 
slashing at his head so fast I could hardly tell what 
was going on. Every time Buck would snap at him, 
the snake would draw back out of reach until finally 
Buck got the back of the snake’s head in his mouth 
and that was the end. 

Dave and I couldn’t move. We just stood there scared 
stiff and watching Buck. He stood right there in his 
tracks for a long time tearing and pulling the snake’s 
dead body into angry little shreds. 

When it was over Nig was dead. Buck went over to 
her briefly, looked and sniffed, and then went back to 
the snake to shake it some more. He was as upset as 
Sead and took his anger out on the snake’s dead 

ody. 

Dave and I knew we had to do it. We took Nig home 
on a crocus sack and faced Uncle Albert. We called him 
out to the porch and he looked down at Nig. 

Stuttering, stammering, and on the verge of tears, 
we tried to tell him all about it. We tried to tell him 
how deep our sorrow was and how we would do any- 
thing if it would make up for it. 

Uncle Albert stood there in the half dark with the 
light from the open door behind him making him look 
awtully big and tall. He didn’t say anything for sev- 
eral moments and when he finally did, his voice was 
low and gentle. 

“It’s alright, boys,” he said, “I’ve known every time 
you took ’em off. But I was a boy too.” 

Buck moved up the steps, brushed himself against 
Uncle Albert’s leg and looked up into his face. 

“Dave,” said Uncle Albert, “go get the shovel.” END 
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HERE is an item seldom seen in sporting 
goods stores—a headspace gauge especially 
constructed to measure the headspace of a 
firearm’s chamber and thereby determine its 
safety margin! 

When a rifle is turned out by its manu- 
facturer it is chambered to a very close di- 
mension between the closed breech block 
and a live cartridge, a test made with a 
“‘“Go’’ gauge. In time, repeated shooting 
and normal wear gradually loosen up this 
tight fit to the point where accuracy suf- 
fers or the rifle actually becomes unsafe. 
(If you’re already experiencing split cases 
or powder blowbacks, your firearm needs 
immediate attention. ) 

Headspace gauges come in sets of three— 
“Go,"’ ““No-Go” and “Field.” A firearm 
that will close its action on the first two 
gauges is still serviceable, but is a danger- 
ous weapon to fire if it will accept the 
‘‘Field’’ gauge. 

Made by Forster Brothers, manufacturing 
gunsmiths, Lanark, Illinois, for both rimless 
and rimmed calibers. Former are $4.50 for 
each gauge; the latter type, $3.25. A set 
of these precision gauges is a wise invest- 
ment in personal firearm’s safety. If econ- 
omy demands the purchase of only a single 
gauge, buy the “‘No-Go” length in your 
particular caliber. 





FEW shooters realize that an ordinary 12 
gauge shotgun, with 26 or 28” barrels, 
weighing about seven pounds, loaded with 
3% drams of powder and 1'¥ ounces of 
shot, develops 24.2 foot-pounds of recoil 
and that the same gun will develop close to 
37 foot-pounds of recoil when fired with 
the heavier 334-11%4 shell loading! Con- 
sciousness of, and sensitivity to, recoil may 


easily be the gremlins behind your misses 
in the field. 

Shooting will likely improve, and your 
pleasure will surely be enhanced, if you 
install a ‘’White Line’ rubber recoil pad on 
your favorite rifle or shotgun. Like an auto- 
mobile tire, that gives or yields in direct 
proportion to the severity of the bump it 
rolls over, a ‘’White Line’ recoil absorber 
likewise yields in direct ratio to the recoil 
of the firearm to which it is fitted. In field 
use, there is no sudden ‘‘bottoming,’’ even 
with the heaviest calibers and gauges, but 
a gradually increasing resistance to recoil. 
Of six different makes of recoil pads re- 
cently tested by FW, only the ‘White Line’’ 
evidenced a truly pneumatic action. 

Made by the Mershon Company, Inc., 
511 E. Broadway, Glendale 5, California, 
in various styles and thicknesses, to meet 
every field need. $2.50 to $3.25. Most 


likely your local sporting goods store stocks 
these excellent pads. 





EXTRA cartridges carried loose in the 
pocket of a hunting coat have many times 
rattled against each other at the wrong 
moment and thereby cost a hunter his 
chance for a shot at a buck. 

Solution is to carry that extra ammo in 
one of the ‘’Red Hot’ brand cartridge car- 
riers, made by Bountiful Industries, Atlas 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Made in leather belt style in the 17 and 
20 loop sizes, and in pocket style for the 
ten round size, the ‘’Red Hot’ features 
vinyl plastic loops, rustproof staples, nylon 
stitching and covered protection for bullet 
points. 

Available for all popular calibers, with 
the 10 loop models retailing for $1.50 and 
the 17 and 20 hole sizes for $2.50 each. 

FW recommends the small sizes, featur- 
ing ten loops. Where two hunters use the 
same caliber rifles, a large size may be 
purchased and halved, for both convenience 
and economy, or one user can cut them in 
sections for soundless storage of five or 
more extra cartridges in a hunting coat 
pocket. 
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THE Florida gray squirrel is smart and 
the problem of the hunter is to locate a 
treed quarry for a killing shot. All too often 
the intended target is aware of the stalking 
marksman and keeps a protective tree-trunk 
between himself and the gun. 

Solution to the problem of getting shots 
at those hard to locate animals is to entice 
them into the open with a ‘’Squacky,” a 
game call that actually imitates the natural 
language of the bushytails. 

A “Squacky’’ won’t make those difficult 
shots come running out, to grab you by 
your hunting shirt and say, ‘’What’s doing, 
bub?”’, but the call surely will encourage 
the shy little animals to move about and 
thereby expose themselves for shots. With 
very little practice, you'll get surprising and 
pleasing results. 

Order from Squacky Squirrel Call Com- 
pany, Flora, Indiana. $2.50, postpaid. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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to read 


FLORIDA 
SPEAKS 












monthly 





Incomparable as are its fishing, hunting 
and outdoor recreation, Florida living offers 
much more than that. And FLORIDA 
SPEAKS is the only magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to Florida homemaking, Florida 
building, Florida gardening, Florida cook- 
ing and Florida travel and sports. To know 
Florida, to live the Florida way, subscribe 
to FLORIDA SPEAKS Magazine, now com- 
mencing monthly publication. 


* 
FLORIDA SPEAKS 


1424 Fourth St. South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription. 
[] l-year $2.50 [_] 2-year $4.00 
[] 3-year $5.00 
[] Remittance enclosed. 
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FLORIDA SPORTSMAN GUIDE 


The Florida Sportsman Guide is a new section devoted to hunting and fishing camps, bait and tackle dealers and especially those serving 
the sportsmen in Florida. Considerable space will be available to such establishments at a special “Guide” advertising rate. 





OUTBOARD 
MOTOR SERVICE 


Parts and Repairs for All Makes 


OUTBOARDS FOR RENT 
Complete Hunting and Fishing 


Equipment — Rod & Reel Repairs 


RIVERS & LEWIS 


AMOCO STATION 
1210 S. Adams — Tallahassee, Fla. 





BASS CAPITAL RESORT 


Cool, light housekeeping cottages. 
The most beautiful Resort in 
Florida, in the heart of ... 
The Bass Capital of the World. 


Boats - Bait - Motors 
Tackle - Guides 
CRESCENT CITY, FLORIDA 
Phone 175 


OAKS MOTEL 
FRESH & SALT 


Groceries, Restaurant 
Service Station 


ICE — TACKLE — BAIT 
Panacea Bridge, 3 Mi. South of 
PANACEA, FLORIDA 


LILLIE’S 


Lakeside Cottages 


EXCELLENT FISHING 
HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 
BOATS — MOTORS — BAIT 
SANDY BEACH on LAKE EUSTIS 





P. O. Box 1404 
EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


WATER 
FISHING 


HOWEY 


BOAT BASIN 
BOAT BASIN & FISH CAMP 


Little Lake Harris—Proven 
Hottest Bass Spot in 
Central Florida 


HOWEY-IN-THE-HILLS, FLA. 





BOATS — BAIT — TACKLE 
GROCERIES — COTTAGES 


LLOYD'S 
FISH CAMP 


on Route 20, Ochlockonee River 
22 Miles West of 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Star Route — Box 97 


HUNTING FISHING 
in Season Year Round 


CHIPOLA 
PARK INN 


Modern Hotel on Dead Lakes 
Steam Heat—American Plan 
Reasonable Rates 
Licenses * Guides 
Motors * Boats 
Bait * Tackle * Dogs 
Mail 
Highway 7] 

Star Route, Wewahitchka, Fla. 


Phone 
9600 L-1, Blountstown, Fla. 


F. BURIE SAMMONS, Owner 





DIRKCTOR’S DESK 


There is nothing difficult about 
these commandments. They are just 
common sense, everyday precautions 
that should guide every hunter. 
Hunting “accidents” result from 
negligence or ignorance; from fail- 
ure to observe the caution indicated 
when handling any lethal weapon. 

Adherence to the Ten Command- 





WILDLIFE TRADING POST 


Especially designed for SWAPPING, BUY- 
ING or SELLING outdoor sports equip- 


ment, services, etc. Classified advertise- 
ments 25c a word per insertion, payable 
in advance. Minimum advertisements 15 
words or $3.75. Initials, abbreviations and 
groups of numbers count as words. Send 
copy and remittance to: Wildlife Trading 
Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fis. 








REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
Trailer Park, Boat Livery and Earthworm Farm. 
Well established.—Shady Grove, Jena, Fla. Mail 
Steinhatchee, Fla. 





“GULF HAMMOCK” 


GULF HAMMOCK HUNTING CAMP SITE. Own 
this, be away from the public camps, be deep 
down in the Hammock, right in best deer and 
turkey country. Small tract at low price. Over 
on Suwannee River, also have camp site on high 
bluffs right on river banks. 
R. D. HOGUE, BOX 163, ATLANTA, GA. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


RESORT PROPERTY, FISHING CAMPS, LODGES 
AND OTHER RESORT AREA BUSINESS OP- 
PORTUNITIES. HOMES, LOTS & LAND FOR 
SPORTSMEN.—H. P. D’ALEMBERTE, REALTOR, 
217 N. FRANKLIN STREET, TAMPA, FLORIDA. 





RESORTS FOR RENT 


Florida’s Finest Fishing 
TWIN PALMS RESORT 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 





DOGS FOR SALE 


Bird dogs and hounds for sale. Have moved my 
kennels from Oklahoma. Have any kind of hunt- 
ing dog you want. Free literature. Trial allowed. 
Swannee River Kennels, Chiefland, Florida. 
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ments of Safety will assure pleasur- 
able sport for the army of hunters 
taking to the fields, forests, lakes, 


and marshes. 

Help do your part to keep hunt- 
ing a healthful, enjoyable form of 
recreation rather than a life insur- 
ance agent’s nightmare. END 


PETS FOR SALE 


CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVER PUPS—PEDI- 
GREE AKC. — 130 SOUTH OCEAN STREET, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 


ST. JOHNS RIVER BASS CAPITAL 
OF THE WORLD 


HUNTING AND FISHING RESORT AND HOME, 
ESTABLISHED, HIGHLY PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
$25,500. RIVERFRONT HOME BARGAIN, BRAND 
NEW, MASONRY, 127 FT. FRONTAGE, PERFECT 
LOCATION $11,500. ANYTHING YOU WANT, WE 
HAVE IT, FISHING AND HUNTING LODGES, 
HOMES, GROVES, INCOME PROPERTY.—E. J. 
TeRONDE, WELAKA, FLORIDA. 


COTTAGES—RENT 


BRAND’S COTTAGES—Overnight and housekeep- 
ing. Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. 
Box 388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 


Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront 
Homes, Groves, Business Opportunities. — C. J. 
ASBURY, Crescent City, Flortda. 


FISH MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Fishing lakes cleaned out and restocked. Hya- 
cinths, bonnets and mosses killed. Wholesale live 
bait. Giant African redworms. SOUTHERN FISH 
CULTURISTS, Ph. 6011-White, Leesburg, Fla. 


FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers —GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, - Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
TESTS AND TELLS 
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LET rain or dirt get in the ends of a 
hunting scope and it is next to useless. 

Snap a set of ‘’Storm Queen’’ quick de- 
tachable lens covers on your mounted scope 
sight and you can carry your scope-equipped 
rifle in the hardest rain without fear of 
water blurring that all-important optical 
system. 

An endless band keeps the protective caps 
tight against the ends of your scope, yet 
are instantly removable for a fast shot. No 
need to twist them tight to make them stay 
in place, nor time-consuming untwisting to 
remove them! 


Available in all popular scope tube sizes; 
simply state make and model of your scope 
sight. Only $1.50 a set from Anderson Gun 
Shop, 1203 Broadway, Yakima, Washington. 


“AN AMAZING NEW 
HEARTWORM FORMULA” 


We now offer dog owners a Safe, Sane, Easy 

Formula for the treatment of Heartworms. 

Packed in capsule form. A Veterinary Tested 

Product. Complete Treatment $6.00. 

WRITE RED FEATHER PRODUCTS, INC. 
Melrose, Florida 
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“for that BIG ONE 
that DIDN‘T get away” 





TION 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZIVE 


IN TRIBUTE TO 


JOE DOAKES 


Who unaided, has caught on 
Rod & Reel, on the1$t day of June 





the year 


srecielag _-mouth black bass ac 


ior 


WEIGHT 
By 


Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 


ments: 
SPECIES 

LARGEMOUTH BASS 

eee eee e 8 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 

Ene SR MNE Fed 2st 1 pound or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 

2D ony Sarr iad 2 pounds or larger 


CHAIN PICKEREL 
ete Aiea 2 3 pounds or larger 


BLACK CRAPPIE 
Be te Se ce 2 pounds or larger 


RED BREAST 
ae et ee 1¥% pounds or larger 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


listed below: 


Name 
Species of Fish 

Type of Tackle, Bait Used 
Where Caught 

Catch Witnessed by 
Registered, Weighed by 


1 
Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


Address 


Lengtn. o>. ee 


Pate: ss eee 


of 


(Signature of Applicant) 






ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 
presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 
lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida 
Wildlife Magazine. 
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